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“ CHIEF OF THEM ALL.” 












Nature Knows Best. 


'. 
Compare the delicious wildstrawberry with the big 
sourstrawberry of man’s cultivation. anincreased 
the size but lost the flavor. There’s about the 
same difference between the flavors of Samosets 
and of ordinary chocolates. Samosets go back to 
Nature’s sweets—that’s the secret of their charm. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 














A Word to 
Young America 


HE ACTIVE, ALERT BOY 
T of to-day who wants to succeed 

should cultivate good habits 
in dress as in other things. 

The neatly dressed boy will be- 
come the carefully attired business or 
professional man, with the big asset 
of good appearance in his favor. 

Boys who want the best in clothes 
will find our new LONGWEAR 
Suit unequaled at the price. Coat 
and bloomer trousers, cut from 
selected Scotches in the latest gray 
and olive shades. Ages 11-17. 
Made by our own tailors in our own 
workshops. 


$8.00. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
Send age of boy. 


FRumon 
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Boston’s Original Boys’ Clothiers. 
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“T hear you anywhere in the room; ute, I 
could not hear ordinary conversation one foot 


away. 

* Vinave had the Acousticon now for nearly a 

ear, and it is all in all to me. Gold could not 
uy it if I could not get another. 

“GARRETT BROWN. 

“St. Louis, Mo.” 

The experience of Mr. Brown is the same as 

that of thousands who are now using the Acous- 

ticon—to them we havesaid,as we now say to you: 

“Test the Acousticon and let us prove that it 

will make you hear easily, distinctly and clearly 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 

If you arefnot convenient to one of our many 
offices, you can test it at your own home, and if 
you do not hear satisfactorily the trial will not 
cost you one cent. No trial fee, no penalty, no 
expense whatever if you do not hear. 

he Acousticon is the original electrical 

hearing device, fully protected by U.S. paten 
and you cannot secure anything as efficien’ 
under another name. 

Write for particulars of the Free Test, 
Booklet, etc., to 


THE GENERAL Acoustic Co., 
836 Browning King Building, 
1269 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 











You Can Heat the 
Smallest or the 
Biggest Building 
Cheapest with a 


Winchester Heater 
A Child Can Run It 


It is so easy of manipulation. Its 
corrugated fire-box makes heat out 
of clinkers and cuts down coal bills. 
It is an ideal heater for an old as 
well as a new building. Hot water 
or steam is the cheapest method of 
heating. Saves labor in dusting. 
Write at once for our booklet on 
heating. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 


234 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


A man exceptionally equipped, by character, 
education and experience, for the highest 
office in the people’s gift, is William Howard 
Taft of Ohio, who was recently elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The career of the President elect is probably 
familiar in a general way to every reader. He 
is a son of the late Alphonso Taft, Attorney- 
General in President Grant’s second Cabinet, 
and was born at Cincinnati, September 15, 1857. 
He was graduated at Yale in the class of 1878. 
His scholarship and popularity as well are 
shown by the fact that he ranked second in the 
class and was appointed salutatorian and orator. 
Returning then to Cincinnati, he engaged in 
newspaper work and studied law. He entered 
the public service in 1881 as assistant prosecu- 
ting attorney for Hamilton County, Ohio, and 
since that time has hardly ever been free from 
the responsibilities of judicial or executive posi- 
tion. 

Two former Presidents, Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. McKinley, recognized Mr. Taft’s ability. 
In 1890 Mr. Taft became Solicitor-General of 
the United States. In 1892 he was appointed 
United States circuit judge for the sixth judicial 
circuit. The larger career in the national field 
began in 1900, with his appointment as chair- 
man of the Philippine commission. He was 
the first civil governor of the Philippine Islands, 
and in order that he might complete his work, 
sacrificed the tempting opportunity to become 
associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

He entered President Roosevelt’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of War in 1904, but has since visited 
Cuba, Panama, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
to take up important questions of. adminis- 
tration. Perhaps no other American has so 
intimate a knowledge of conditions in our 
dependencies or is so well qualified to deal with 
the problems that may arise in that connection. 

The President elect has three children: 
Robert A., a student at Yale; Helen, a student 
at Bryn Mawr; and Charles P., who attends a 
school at Washington. Thus there will be 
another typical American family in the White 
House when the present administration comes 
to an end; and there will be another President 
who, in the words once applied to Mr. Roose- 
velt, ‘‘laughs, and works, and knows how to 
fight.’’ e 


he fourth annual November meet of the New 

England Fox Hunters’ Club has been held 
at and about Belchertown, Massachusetts—the 
word ‘‘about’’ being used advisedly, on the 
ground that no man can ever tell how fara 
fox-hunt will lead him. It was a record-break- 
ing event. Seventeen brushes were secured, 
seven of them on the first day, and six on the 
second day. Six were taken in one hundred- 
acre lot. The last two days yielded but four 
trophies in all, the explanation being that the 
dogs started few foxes besides old fellows that 
had been hunted before, understood the game, 
and were acute enough to win it. Late at 
night on the closing day, ‘‘four of the pack of 
hounds were still missing.’’ Probably they 
will eventually reappear somewhere between 
Long Island Sound and the Canadian border, 
but it is safe to say that they will bring no 
foxes back. * 


he ‘*Fresh-Air School’’ at Providence, Rhode 

Island, the first school of the kind in this 
country, was pictured and described in the issue 
of The Companion dated April 9th. Boston 
is soon to have the second, if the Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis in 
Children can have its way ; and the authorities, 
as represented by the school committee, have 
shown a pleasing willingness to help. There 
are now enrolled in the Boston schools more 
than ninety-nine thousand boys and girls. Of 
these, says the secretary of the association 
named above, no fewer than two thousand are 
suffering from tuberculosis. Plans have already 
been made for a temporary institution which 
will receive the children who are most in need 
of aid, those who would be the better for good 
food as well as fresh air; and so long as the 
school remains an experiment, such food will be 
generously provided by those who suggested 
this commendable movement. 
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lies led the way in what has been termed 
‘‘the park and playground movement’’ in 
the United States, and, appearances indicate, 
may continue to lead. As a means to that 
desirable end, a wealthy citizen named George 
F. Parkman, who died not long ago, made the 
city his residuary legatee. The will has been 
allowed and probated. It shows personal 
legacies amounting to about a quarter of a 
million, and public bequests aggregating double 
that sum. Boston is to receive the rest of the 
estate, no inconsiderable amount, since the 
whole property is valued at six million dollars. 
The income of this fund is to be applied to the 
improvement and maintenance of the Common 
and the public parks. It is provided that no 
money shall be used for the purchase of addi- 
tional land for park purposes; but since the 
bequest removes so large a share of the present 
burden of maintenance, the money thus saved 
should suffice to make the extension of the park 
system keep pace with the city’s growth. 
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in Six Months from 


20 Hens 


Bh the average poultryman that would 
seem impossible, and when we tell you 
that we have actually done a $500.00 
Poultry business with 20 hens on a corner 
in the city garden 30 feet wide by 40 feet 
long we are simply stating facts. It would 
not be possible to get such returns by any 
one of the systems of poultry - keeping 
recommended and practised by the Amer- 
ican people, still it is an easy matter when 
the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways 
of Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing 
things in poultry work that have always been considered | 
im; ible, and getting unheard-of results that are hard to | 
lieve without seeing ; however, the facts remain the same 
and we can prove to you every word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the 
Work N: y for S » 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It 
tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly 
every egg, and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. = gives complete plans in detail how to make everything neces- 
sary to run the business and at less than half the cost require 
to handle the poultry business in any other manner. There | A FEW TESTIMONIALS 
is nothing complicated about the work, and any man or Your system of poultry-keeping should appeal to all 
woman that can handle a saw and hammer can do the work. poultrymen. The acvantages of your system = many, 
. Py . and the quality of the large flock of poultry you have raised 
Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks on your city lot is the best evidence of its success. 

are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler rs 

Go. L. HARDING, Binghamton, N. Y. 
without any loss and the broilers are of the very best quality, Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1907. 
bringing here three cents per pound above the highest market It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira during 











price. August, during which time I saw the proctical worting, of 
ix-! ths-Old Pull i the the Philo System of Poultry-Keeping, and was surprised at 
Our Six-Mon ld jets Are Laying at the results accomplished pm a pase corner of a city yard. 


Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone 
of any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as 
compared with food others are using. 
Our new book, the System of Progressive notter. 
gives full particulars regarding these wonderful 
discoveries with simple, easy-to-understand directions that 
are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing 
all branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack 
the shell or not. It is a simple trick, and believed to be the 
secret of the Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled 
them to sell the chicks at ro cents a dozen. 


Chicken-Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best m food with but lit- 
tle trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter 
orsummer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg-yield 
without green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 
Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents 
on Each Chicken 
No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or 
burning up the chickens, as with brooders using lamps or any 
kind of fire. They also keep all lice off the chickens automati- 
cally or kill any that may be on when placed in the brooder. 
Our book gives full plans and the right to make and use them. to Poultry Review and the American 
One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. all for $1. 


American Poultry Advocate, 334 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Seeing is believing,” they say, and if I had not seen, it 
would have been hard to believe that such results could have 
followed so small an outlay of space, time and money. 
ev.) W. W. Cox. 
Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1908. 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the Philo System, 
Poultry Review and American Poultry Advocate the bestin- 
vestment for the money I ever made. 

ROBERT L. PATRICK. 
Jacobs Creek, Pa. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to my home ad- 
dress, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased with it, and am 
anxious to spread the good news as far as I can. 
preacher of the gospel engaged by the Baptist n 
to do Evangelistic work. am on the road all the time, 
have about 14 days in each town. I am very much inter- 
ested in the hen, and will do all I can to help the other 
fellow to know how, and to spread the good tidings re- 
ceived in the Philo System. (Rev.) F. B. fag regs 

° ° s ar- 
Introduction Offer i cencn v 
are able to give for only $1.00 the book, with the right to 
use all plans. One year's subscription to Poultry Review. 
A monthly paper for utility breeders. One year's sub- 
scription to the American Poultr 
ceipt of $1.00 you will get the book 
subscriptions will start at once. 


f the Philo 8: Book and ‘ tion 
Copy o: ystem © yori ottoorty ‘ 


lama 


Advocate. Upon re- 
y return mail and your 
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TRADE MARK 
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Made in Bennington 
Since 1862. 
The Underwear 
that was awarded 
First Prize (a Gold 
Medal) for excellence 
and merit at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 

























Winter is 
coming with 
its cold wind, 
rough storms, and 
days when there’s a 
damp, penetrating chill in 
the air that goes through and 
through you. It’s poor economy 
to brave such weather clad in unsuit- 

able underwear. You catch cold, get 
grippe and pneumonia, pay a big doc- 
tor’s bill, and) come out of it with 
your health impaired. 

How much better to wear Rockwood Underwear and be protected ! 

Rockwood Underwear is made of wool—pure, unadulterated stock. Its 
manufacture has been one of the chief industries of Bennington, Vermont, since 1862. 

Rockwood Underwear comes in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 
hair and fancy colors. Prices from $1.00 to $2.00 per garment according to 
quality. It affords greater protection, fits better, washes better, wears longer than 
any other underwear at anywhere near the Rockwood price. Recommended by 
physicians, athletes and physical culture experts everywhere. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck and on the waistband, 
and the Rockwood name on every box. We do not sell 
at retail, but if your dealer hasn’t Rockwood Underwear, 
write us, giving his name, and we'll see that you are supplied. 


Wear ‘‘ Rockwood ”’ and keep well. 
GEO. ROCK WOOD 6& CO., Bennington, Vt. 
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xr HE summer of 
1907 found me 
CPME} journeying to the 
Peace River country again, 
to the wheat-farm of my 
young friends, the Master- 
mans, and beyond. 

The lure of the great 
Northwest had drawn me 
back. It is something that 
enters one’s blood with the 
lengthening spring days 
and the coming of sum- 
mer—this desire to see that 
great wild-rose land again, 
those boundless expanses 
of bluebells and_ lilies, 
when the saskatoon is in 
blossom, and the odor of 
the balm of Gileads is in 
the air. 

We were on our way up 
the Peace River from Dun- 
vegan to Hudson’s Hope, 
when, quite by chance, we 
made some new acquaint- 
ances. 

Ten or fifteen miles 
above Fort St. John, a 
good-sized creek, _ still 
nameless so far as I know, 
comes meandering to the 
river, through a narrow 
belt of bush-grown bottoms 
on the north side, where 
the lofty bluffs which wall 
in the Peace recede a little, 
and rich alluvial meadows 
skirt the mighty stream. 

We were passing the 
mouth of this creek, glan- 
cing into it, as explorers 
will, when I noted with 
surprise that little eddies 
and clots of sawdust were 
floating out of it with the 
current. 


“Do you see that, 
Quin?’’? I exclaimed. 
**‘Sawdust! There must 


be a mill up this creek !’’ 
‘Not that I know of,’’ 
said he. ‘*‘ But that’s saw- 
dust all right,’’ he added, 
scooping up a handful off 


the water. ‘‘Circular saw chank. 


But I 
didn’t know there was a mill on the Peace 
above Dunvegan.’’ 

A sawmill, if there were one, was a matter 


of no little interest in this new country. We 
turned our skiff in at the mouth of the creek, 
and following its sluggish crooks through the 
bushy meadow, came in the course of half an 
hour to quick water at the foot of a cafion 
among the bluffs. 

More sawdust afloat on a deep pool here gave 
further earnest of a mill somewhere above us, 
and leaving our boat, we went on foot up the 
cafion in quest of it. ; 

Nor had we far to go. Less than four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Peace we came 
upon a new shack, nestled in a little dell of 
the cafion walls, and just beyond the shack was 
a mill shed and new log dam, over which the 
creek foamed in a turbid sheet. 

It was to the shack, however, that our atten- 
tion was first directed, for as we came in sight 
of it, the door opened and a girl with a bucket 
in her hand emerged, evidently busy with 
household duties. Seeing us, she paused sud- 
denly in surprise, not wholly free from appre- 
hension, perhaps; for not all strangers in this 
new land are friends. 

We made haste to explain who we were; and 
it was from this chance visit to their new home 
that we came to know the Woodbridges, and 
hear the very interesting accounts of their 
experiences in this new country. 

They were ‘‘Americans’’—as settlers in the 
Northwest who hail from the United States are 
commonly termed. The family consisted of a 
father and this daughter, Milly, her older 
brother, Winthrop, and an uncle on the maternal 
side. They came originally from Hartford, 
Connecticut. But they had lived in Iowa for 
Several years, afterward in South Dakota, and 
later still in the State of Washington. 

Freeman Woodbridge, in fact, was and still 
remains one of those peripatetic geniuses whose 
mission seems to be to wander through life, 
looking for water-powers and building mills on 
them. As a boy in Connecticut, he had set up 
water-wheels on a brook; and as a man and 
millwright, he had a record of two grist-mills 
in Iowa, three sawmills in Dakota, and two or 
three in Washington ; a mechanical genius, yet 
possessing ‘tno head for business.’’ Always 
Some financial disaster drove him on to look for 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 
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“IT WAS CERTAINLY A BEAR, BUT HE WAS SINGED TO THE SKIN.” 


new mill sites. Some hard creditor invariably 
got his mill from him. 

From Washington he migrated to British 
Columbia, and from there he finally reached 
this remote creek on the Peace, with the firm 
conviction that lumber was sure to be in great 
demand for the new houses of future settlers. 

As compensation, perhaps, for his many dis- 
appointments, fortune had given him a wife 
who had been his good genius, comforter and 
caretaker. She had perished, however, in a 
flood which swept away their last mill in 
Washington. Her daughter, Milly, took her 


place faithfully, keeping her father’s house and | 


caring for him. 
Milly Woodbridge was quite alone at the 


shack that day, her brother and father having | 


gone a considerable distance up the creek in 
quest of lumber. But on learning that we, too, 
were Americans, and that my young kinsmen, 


Quinby and Welcome Masterman, were neigh- | 


bors, as neighbors go on the Peace River, she 
made us welcome, and showed us their shack 
and garden, her father’s new mill with its bright 
circular saw, the log dam which holds back a 
pond of about two acres, and last of all, at the 
far end of the dam a log pen in which a large, 
short-haired gray bear sat and extended its 
nose to us with a comical whine. 

‘*This is Bartimeeus,’’ Milly said. 

*‘One of your Peace River pets, Miss Wood- 
bridge ?”’ 

**You may call him that,’’ said she, smiling. 
**He is stone-blind—and a great beggar !’’ 

‘*Blind from old age?’’ 

**No, poor Barty lost his eyesight in the great 
prairie fire which raged here last September— 
his eyes and most of his shaggy coat. Barty 
was a companion in adversity with me,’’ Milly 
added. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to have him shot, or 
turned adrift, blind. So we made him a pen 
over here, and give him what falls from our 
table. 

**You could never imagine what a fire that 
was,”’ she continued. ‘‘The country looks so 
moist and green now you would never believe 
such a furnace raged here then. 

‘*IT was alone, drying saskatoon berries that 
day, saskatoon and blueberries and wild cherries. 
We have to depend on dried fruit for winter 
use. Sugar is so scarce that I cannot make 


preserves. 
‘‘It had been very dry weather for two or 


-C-A-Stepnen 


L “BARTY”: A PEACE RIVER PET. 
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three weeks. I spread the berries outdoors | 
|on fresh, clean boards from the mill, and let 
them dry in the sun. Every morning I would 
go down the sides of the bluffs toward the river, | 
and gather two or three pailfuis, then come 
home and spread them to dry. I had not less 
| than twenty pailfuls drying at once. As fast} 
|as they dried I put them away in boxes for | 
| winter. 

| ‘*The half-breed women up here had told me | 
that dry saskatoon berries go well with venison 
| and other fatty food ; and I knew that we would | 
| be in sore want of something of the kind before | 
the long winter had passed. 

**You should have seen the berries down those | 
bluffs! I could pick a pailful in five minutes, | 
great, luscious blueberries, mooseberries and sas- | 
katoon, thousands of bushels, with acres of | 
cherry-trees bending down under their loads. 
It was no task at all to gather them. Never | 
before, not even in Washington or British | 
Columbia, have I seen such crops of berries 
and cherries. ‘| 

‘The pigeons and the bears were feasting | 
on them. Nearly every time 1 went down the 
bluffs I saw bears or heard them coughing as 
they got choked with saskatoon. There were | 
herds of elk and deer, too, coming and going, 
though, owing to the thick brush, weeds and | 
tall grasses, higher than one’s head, I did not 
often see either them or the bears. But I 
heard them moving about constantly, and at 
first I was afraid, and used to go back. But 
I found that at this time of year, when berries 
are so plentiful, the bears will not molest any 
one. 

*‘One day, as I was pulling down black cher- 
ries, I looked round and saw a large yellowish 
bear not ten yards away, sitting up like a 
dog, looking at me as good-naturedly as you | 
please. He had been there all the while, I 
suppose, but I had not seen him when I came | 
to the tree. I said, ‘Shoo, you!’ and he 
walked off. 

** After that I did not mind the bears much; 
they were all round here, and at night used 
to come snuffing about our shed; for we had 
not built our present shack then, and had only 
a little slab shed to live in. 

**The day of the fire, father and Winthrop | 
had gone up the creek, cutting pine, to float | 
down to our mill when the fall rains came; and 
Uncle Horace was at Dunvegan. It had been 
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very smoky for four days, 
but we were new to this 
country then, and did not 
think so much about the 
smoke as we would now. 
By that time the grass and 
wild-pea vines were quite 
dry over the whole high 
prairie to northward of 
here, and the grasses and 
weeds are not sparse and 
thin here as they are on 
the prairies down in Da- 
kota. They grow shoulder- 
high, and with the wild 
pea, lily and angelico, 
make such a dense dry 
mass of stalks that one can 
hardly ride a horse through 
it. But thus far we had 
not seen or heard of a 
prairie fire, and did not 
think much about one. 

**T had picked four pail- 
fuls of berries that fore- 
noon, and was spreading 
them in the sun, laying 
down more boards for 
them, when I noticed that 
the sunshine had become 
very dim. I could but just 
see the shape of the sun, 
and it was red as blood. 
Yet there were no clouds; 
it was all smoke. High 
up in the sky great volumes 
of it were driving down 
from the north. 

‘That startled me a 
little, and I climbed to the 
top of that bluff which you 
can see up the side of the 
cafion here, so that I could 
look off. It is open prairie 
up there, back of the aspen 
and cherry brush. One can 
see twelve or fifteen miles, 
A great fire was raging up 
toward Hay Lake, and it 
was coming our way. Up 
there on the bluff, too, I 
found that the wind was 
blowing quite hard, though 
down by the mill I had 
hardly felt it. 

‘*But even then I was not much frightened. 
The fire was a long way off, as much as fifteen 
miles. I did not really think it would come 
here, but I went back and took up all my 
berries that were dry, and put them away. 
We had a galvanized sheet-iron wash-tub, 
which we had brought with us, packed full of 
canned goods. I set that out and filled it with 
water from the mill-pond, so as to have it 
handy to throw on the dry roof of our shed 
—if the fire did come. I imagined that I 
could save the shed and mill by keeping the 
roofs wet. 

** All the while the smoke was getting thicker 
and darker. I could smell it very strong now, 
and it looked so fearfully lurid and wild overhead 
that I grew really frightened, and ran up to the 
top of the bluff again to see if the fire were 
much nearer. 

**Never shall I forget what a sight that was! 
In the half-hour from the time I went up first 
the conflagration had come down within two or 
three miles of us. The wind had risen. It 
blew in strange spiral gusts, like whirlwinds. 
I could see columns of flame and smoke go 
whirling upward, hundreds of feet high! They 
then appeared to burst and spread toward me. 
And there were two kinds of smoke, which 
kept separate, one black, the other yellowish- 
white. This last kind flew over the prairie, 
low down, ahead of the fire, while the other 
rolled up in vast inky clouds high in the 
heavens. Where those whirlwinds started, 
pillars of bright yellow flame shot far up 
in the air, as if there were explosions, and 
then I would hear a deep roar like low 
thunder. 

**It was the strangest and most terrible sight 
that I had ever seen—though I did not stay 
there long to watch it. I ran back down to our 
shed; yet I hardly knew what to do, or which 
way to turn. I knew that the fire would be 
there in a few minutes and sweep over the 
cafion. I gathered up our clothes, blankets and 
other bedding, and ran to throw them all into 
the mill-pond; then I threw green pine boards 
on them to hold them down in the water. All 
the time I was thinking of father and Winthrop, 
worrying about them. I rushed back and got 
my dishes and tinware, piled them in a basket, 
and put that, too, in the pond. And I buried 
our compass, father’s watch and six boxes of 
cartridges under a pan in the garden. Then I 




















began to throw water on the roofs. Every 
moment that dreadful roaring was coming 
nearer. 

‘*Then suddenly I heard a frightful squealing, 
shrieking and howling up the bluffs—such a 
strange outery that I stopped short to look. 

‘A horse and four or five elk were plunging 
blindly down the bluff, falling headlong among 
the thickets of saskatoon and cherry, then strug- 
gling to their feet and bounding down again, 
all squealing and shrieking at once. I had 
barely time to dodge indoors when they went 
by and plunged into the pond. And then I 
saw bears coming down, and a wolf or two, 
and numbers of smaller animals, all flying for 
their lives, whimpering and whining from 
terror. 

‘*A moment after, another horse came down, 
and more elk and bears, and then a whole herd 
of deer. Some of them fell headlong and lay, 
squealing fearfully, with broken legs, the bluff 
was so steep and so tangled with brush. 

‘It all happened in less than five minutes. 
I had begun to throw water on the roof of our 
shed again, for I still thought the tire wou’? 
sweep across the cafion overhead, and that I 
might save our sheds. But all at once there 
came an overpowering wave of heat. It seemed 
to me I was roasting, suffocating. That yellow 
smoke beat suddenly down. It grew impossible 
to breathe. Gusts of hot ashes and glowing 
cinders followed the smoke, and the awful 
roaring now filled the cafion like near thunder. 

‘*I couldn’t stand it there, or do anything 
whatever. My face and hands were scorching, 
and I saw that my clothes were afire. I stopped 
neither to think nor to reason. Instinct 
bade me get into the water. Like the 
animals, I ran to the pond. 

*‘Some impulse prompted me to snatch 
up the wash-tub as I ran. That proba- 
bly saved my life. I jumped into the 
pond blindly, among old logs and brush, 
and stumbling out where the water was 
three or four feet deep, drew down and 
put the tub over my head. 

‘*That cool water was a wonderful 
relief; I was scorching todeath. I drew 
down till only my head was above the 
surface, and kept the tub over me. In 
half a minute the galvanized tub was 
so hot that I couldn’t touch the sides or 
bottom of it. I had to keep splashing the 
water against it to keep it from burning 
me. Air seemed to come up from the 
water, for under the tub I could breathe 
without much difficulty. 

‘*Everywhere round the roaring was 
like that of some vast furnace. I could 
hear our shed and the mill crackling and 
burning ; and over all rose the squealing 
and screaming of the tortured, dying 
animals. Some of them, in their dis- 
tress, were dashing and swimming about 
the pond. I was afraid they would run 
over me; yet it seemed little matter, for I 
never expected to get out alive. But 
I kept my head under the tub, which I 
splashed with water constantly. 

‘‘Suddenly something swished against 
the tub, and lay close to it, with piteous whines. 
I could see one of its legs in the water near me, 
and knew it was a bear. 

‘*Fearful that it would try to climb on the tub, 
I moved off sidewise, with the tub over my head. 
But for some reason the creature moved after 
me, and kept as close as before. I did not know 
what to do to get away from it; yet, as I said 
before, it seemed of no great consequence how 
one died there, for death was face to face with 
us all. 

‘Still I kept moving off, this way and that, 
and once went nearly over niy head in a hole; 
but still the bear came panting, crying and 
whining close to the tub. At last I raised one 
edge of the tub and peeped out. It was certainly 
a bear, but he was singed to his skin, and his 
ears were terribly burned. I did not know it 
at the time, but his eyes were blistered. No 
doubt he was suffering terribly. I wonder that 
he did not kill me in his agony. Perhaps it 
was because he couldn’ t see ; but I think the poor 
animal knew that something alive, some other 
living creature, was near, and in his fear and 
pain he wanted to keep close to me. 

‘‘From just that glimpse outside I saw that 
the shed, the mill and the piles of lumber and 
slabs had already burned, and that all the 
copses on the bluffs and along the cafion-bed 
were gone. The awful heat of the conflagration 
had licked them up as if they were so many 
piles of shavings, and left not a brand behind. 

‘*But hope came back a little when I saw 
that nearly everything had burned out already. 
It was still frightfully hot, but it grew no worse. 
The most pitiable thing now was the groaning 
and agonized squealing of disabled animals in 
the pond and on the other side of it. I counted 
five half-consumed carcasses of elk or horses 
up the hither side of the bluff, where they had 
fallen in the thick brush and burned to death. 
Up to that time we had not known there was 
a horse thereabouts.. These belonged to a wild 
herd that has roamed north of the Peace since 
the days of the first Klondike rush. 

‘*T did not venture out of the water till nearly 
sunset. My face and hands were badly blistered, 
but I was in even greater mental anguish, think- 
ing of father and Winthrop. I feared that they 
had perished, and if they had, I was sorry I 
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was left alive myself, for it was a dreadful 
thought that I might be alone here in this wild, 
distant, burned-out country. Such a sense of 
misery and loneliness came over me as I never 
felt before. 

‘‘Our clothes and bedding and my dishes had 
sunk deep enough in the water to escape the 
fire, and it was while I was pulling them out 
that I heard my brother Winthrop shout from 
the top of the bluffs. Then he and father came 


both as overjoyed as I, for they had had little 
doubt that I was dead. We wept over each 
other, wept for joy. 

‘*The fire had not been quite so bad where 
they were, eight miles up the creek, although 
they had been obliged to lie in a pool of water 
for two or three hours. 

‘*We had lost nearly everything which we 
had to lose, including our stuck of food and my 
dried berries; but we had plenty of venison, 


E.B 
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racing down the side of the bluff. They were | begga 


for that evening Winthrop shot several elk and 
deer in the pond that were badly burned and 
blinded. He was about to shoot this bear. 
The poor creature was suffering terribly from 
his burns, but I could not endure to have him 
despatched. We had been companions in danger 
all that afternoon. So Winthrop spared his 
life. He has recovered most of his coat, as you 
see, but not his sight; and I have named him 
Bartimezus, because he is blind and such a 
z 

‘*The loss which father felt worst was that 
of his circular saw. It was such a trouble 
and so great an expense to bring that saw here. 
The heat had taken the temper out of it and 
spoiled it. We had to send all the way to 
Edmonton for another, which did not get here 
until July this summer.’’ 

Such was Milly Woodbridge’s account of one 
of the first experiences of her household in 









the Peace River country. 


THE RED BOX 


the back was a jumble of 
names, suggesting some 
kind of medicine, as 
nearly as he could tell. 
**Must be for sister’s 
throat,’’ he thought. 
From the bridge, with 





IT SEEMED TO THE BOY AS IF HE COULD NOT HOLD TO THE BUSH. 


you,’’ Mrs. Walker said to her twelve-year-old 
son, one pleasant spring forenoon. 

‘*May I stop and play?’’ the boy asked. 

‘*Why, yes, for an hour,’’ the mother an- 
swered. 

The Walkers lived on the south side of the 
North Fork of the Umpqua River, a mile from 
the Rasts, who lived half a mile up the river on 
the other side of the stream. The Umpqua 
flows through the little community of Win- 
chester, in western Oregon, a large mountain 
stream, famed throughout that region for the 
salmon- and trout-fishing of its eddies and 
rapids. 

So wide is the stream that the only means 
of crossing is by boat or a railroad or wagon 
bridge three or four hundred yards below the 
Rast house. Hardly a hundred yards below 
the bridge is the power-station for the electric 
‘light and water-works, which supplies Rose- 
burg, a town of four thousand inhabitants, five 
miles distant. The power is generated by 
motors, the water for which is held back by a 
twelve-foot dam. On the power-station end of 
the dam a big ‘‘crib’’ stands to protect the 
motors and other machinery. 

As Johnnie walked by on his errand, he 
looked with longing eyes to this crib, which 
was an especially good place for fishing. No 
one was there. 

Mrs. Rast was glad to get the squash, but 
her son Charlie had gone up the river with his 
father. John at first was disappointed, but 
he thought he could spend the hour fishing 
just as well, and so said he did not care much. 

‘* Wait a minute, John!’’? Mrs. Rast ex- 
claimed, as he turned to go back. ‘‘Your sister 
Annie wanted something. Wait until I get it.’’ 

She brought back a small dark red box for 
the sister and a piece of pie for the lad. 

‘*Now don’t lose that,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
carry this in your hand all the way. Your 
sister wants it more than anything in the 
world.”’ 

‘*All right, ma’am,’’ Johnnie answered, duti- 
fully. 

**Now don’t you lose that. If you do, your 
sister will be the maddest girl you ever saw,’’ 
she repeated, as the boy passed through the gate. 
Johnnie looked at the red box carefully. On 





the three spans of nearly a hundred feet each, 
and one approach equally long, the river looked 
most enticing. The portion above the dam 
was glassy, the bottom revealing every pebble 
and stone, except in the deeper parts. Below 
the dam the stream ran like a mill-race as 
far as the lad could see, beyond the railroad 
bridge, down to the bend under a frowning 
mountain. 

‘My, but I thought I saw a salmon jump 
just below the dam!’’ he mused to himself. 
Then he hurried on. 

When he came to the power-house he hesi- 
tated, then determined to go out on the crib to 
see who was fishing. No one was there. He 
looked round. A piece of fish-line was tied to 
an iron bolt. He stuck the red box with its 
precious contents into his left pocket. 

The boy had only two, and both were in the 
front of his trousers, opening upward, not like 
the usual side pockets. The right one had a 
rhole in it, and the left had been sewed up so 
near to the mouth that the box, when he stuck 
it in, barely slipped down half its length. When 
he had pushed it a little farther down, he pulled 
the fish-line up. 

It was of unusual quality, there being on the 
end an unbaited double gut Number 5 hook. 
On the other side of the crib, where the water 
came out from the motors, was the best ‘‘chub 
hole’ in the vicinity. Several small chunks 
of salmon eggs were scattered on top of the 
crib. 

The boy wound up the line, and baited the 
hook with one of the chunks. He fixed the 
length that he needed, and in a small loop about 
eight inches in diameter rolled the several extra 
feet of line round his wrist. 

Then he slipped to the edge of the structure, 
next to the chub hole, and gently dropped his 
bait, the eggs, into the water below. Before it 
sank far the current caught and carried the 
hook and line fifteen or twenty feet from the boy, 
near to where the small current joined the main 
stream. 

He stood on the edge, barely balancing in his 
interest. There was a quick flash in the cur- 
rent from where it joined the larger flood of 
the river. 





Johnnie felt an overpowering pull. As he 















fell toward the water, he grasped the red box 
with his left hand. 

The cold water made him shiver and gasp, 
but when he came to the surface he kicked out 
instinctively to keep himself afloat. He at- 
tempted to draw back his right arm so as to 


make a stroke. He could not. The fish-line 
which he had wound round his wrist was 
drawn taut. He was moving, moving faster 
than the current, toward the main river. The 
lad kicked and struggled, but the current and 
pull of the line were too strong for his efforts. 
Before many seconds he knew that he was in 
the main current of the swift river, being towed 
and swept along slightly faster than the current. 
The rate of movement kept him on top of the 
water, but the waves and splashes were con- 
stantly striking him in the face, making breath- 
ing difficult. 

As he was swept over the first bad riffle of the 
long series from the dam to the bend, he tried 
to reach his wrist with his left hand. The red 
box was still in his hand. 

The effort failed, for the arm was drawn too 
tight by whatever was pulling the wriggling 
ninety pounds of boy. As the lad gained his 
presence of mind he screamed, and kicked him- 
self toward the shore. He made some head- 
way, the fish at the other end of the line 
continuing to draw him faster than the current. 

The river is spotted here and there by rocky 
reefs, which show their heads above the surface. 
On one of these, a short distance ahead, there 
grew a clump of river willows which overhung 
the edge of the main current. Seeing them, 
Johnnie struggled with his whole might toward 
theshore. He did not succeed in getting 
close, but yet near enough so that, as he 
floated along, he could reach out with 
his left hand to the two or three longest 
branches and could touch them. 

In his hand was the red box. He 
seemed to realize it for the first time, 
instinctively clutching it tighter, and at 
the same time missing his chance to grasp 
the willows. 

The big salmon, for such proved to be 
the fish that had caught the boy with 
his own line, seemed to have felt the 
effort the boy had made to reach the wil- 
lows, and as the fish does when brought 
almost within reach of the gaff, made a 
more vigorous effort to gain its freedom, 
and pulled all the harder and faster down 
the current. 

Before many seconds the lad, half- 
drowned, struck a rock with his foot. 
He attempted to get a foothold, but before 
he could put his weight on his feet he 
was carried once again into deep water 
by the current and the fish. All the 
time he was getting weaker. A cramp 
had seized his right arm, partly owing 
to the strain, and partly to the cold 
snow-water. No help was in sight as 
far as he could see. His head was half- 
covered with water most of the time, and 
in the ripples of the stream it was rare 
that he caught a glance of the surface 
of the river more than thirty feet away 
from him. And the time he could stay on 
the surface was now only a question of min- 
utes. 

Above the last long riffle before the whirlpool 
eddy the river stopped and seemed to hesitate 
to take the last swift leap. The water here 
was deep, but just where the rapid began the 
bed rose close to the top of the water. Probably 
because of this the salmon stopped. The boy 
felt the line slacken and his own body begin to 
drift. 

A short distance away was another of the 
rocky reefs, on which grew a huge clump of 
river willows. He slowly swam toward it. In 
his weakened condition the feat was all that he 
could do. But at last he reached the reef, still 
holding the red box in his left hand. As he 
drew his arms up, he felt that he had reached 
the end of the slack in the line between him 
and the fish. However, he had a good hold on 
the bushes, and was slowly drawing his body 
from the water. 

The fish was once again roused, and for a 
few brief seconds it seemed to the boy as if he 
could not hold tothe bush. Then the fish appar- 
ently quit fighting. 

The boy crawled on to the narrow ledge and 
laid the red box to one side, and then with his 
free hand tried to disengage his arm round 
which the line had tangled itself. 

He had barely touched the first knot when a 
sharp jerk interrupted his efforts. The fish 
gave another strong pull. 

He braced himself as best he could on the 
ledge, and slowly, hand over hand, inch by 
inch, dragged up to the ledge the creature which 
had towed him for a quarter of a mile down the 
river. It was a large salmon that had taken 
the bait. 

So exhausted was the lad that it is very doubt- 
ful if he could have taken the great ‘‘chinook’’ 
from the river but for some neighbors, who 
arrived in their boat before the struggle was 
over. The salmon weighed slightly over thirty 


pounds. 

As Johnnie clambered into the skiff, he still 
held the red box for his sister, thinking: 

‘*T mustn’t forget that.’’ 

One of the men in the boat opened the box, 
and in it was some sweet-pea seed! 





























oO NE of the great- 
est American 
ENS teachers, per- 
haps the very greatest, 
was Abraham Lincoln. 
His school was a small 
one, for it contained 
only one pupil, but it 
was a great one, for 
that pupil was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The story of the severe 
training he gave himself is familiar to his 
countrymen. Having learned to read, he 
read every book he could find in his poorly 
provided neighborhood—the Bible, ‘‘ A2sop’s 
Fables,’’ Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
**Robinson Crusoe,’? Weems’s ‘‘Life of 
Washington.’’ Later on he went through 
the Revised Statutes of Indiana and Kirk- 
ham’s English Grammar and Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. 

Many: people there are who read many 
things, but the number of those who by 
themselves read works of solid worth and 
study and review them till their contents are 
thoroughly mastered, is certainly none too 
great. 

Lincoln read as a student, and examined 
his own knowledge of the subject in hand 
when he could not find a schoolmaster friend 
to hear him recite his lesson. By severe / 
application, he made himself a good prac- 
tical surveyor in six weeks from the time 
that he borrowed his first text-book on 
surveying. 

Of his preparation for the practise of 
law, he said that ‘‘He never studied with 
anybody.’’ 

His later advice to a young man who 
wished to study law was, ‘‘Get books and read 
and study them carefully. . . . Work, work, 
work is the main thing.’’ 

The time came when Lincoln, having thor- 
oughly trained himself, became a teacher of the 
American people. And how well he taught in 
this school you may read in some later develop- 
ments of the American character. ‘‘With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right’’— 
so he taught his lesson. ‘‘Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth’’; he taught it in 
noble words, but he taught it better in his life. 
To the end, that wider service of leading a 
people through deep trial did not turn him from 
the nearer task, the task of training himself. 

A great man knows how to learn from great 
experiences. He makes them his book and his 
rod. Few men in the world’s history have had 
such a university course as those last four years 
of Abraham Lincoln’s life, or have passed the 
tests as he passed them, down to that great, 
dark day of his commencement. Great learner, 
great teacher, he earned his people’s summa 
cum laude and their undying love. 

Another great American teacher was Benja- 
min Franklin, and his school consisted of 
Benjamin Franklin himself. In his autobiog- 
raphy he has told us the story of his experience 
as a schoolmaster. 

His days in the schools of Boston came to an 
end when he was only ten years of age; but 
already he was, as he says, ‘‘passionately fond 
of reading. ’’ 

Many boys have such fondness. Franklin, 
however, busied himself with good books, and 
used them to train himself in the arts of think- 
ing and writing. 

‘**Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ Burton’s ‘‘ Historical 
Collections’’ and Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives’’ furnished 
a part of his earlier reading. Lincoln, too, read 
Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives,’’ but, curiously enough, it 
was not until he had seen the statement, then 
erroneous, that Plutarch was one of the authors 
he had studied by himself. 





How Franklin Taught Himself. 


NOTHER book which was of great 

value to Franklin was a volume of the 
“‘Spectator.”” In unconscious accord 
with Roger Ascham’s method of teaching Latin 
composition, Franklin trained himself labori- 
ously to write as Addison wrote. 

He read Xenophon’s ‘‘Memorabilia,’’ and 
forthwith put its suggestions to use in his 
own intercourse with men, with the result that 
he seems to us more like a modern Socrates 
than any other great American. And in the 
realm of morals he proposed to himself an ideal 
of human perfection, and set for himself a 
severe course of ethical culture, with a view to 
the attainment of this ideal. 

Franklin, too, like Lincoln, taught himself 
through stress of large experience, and while 
he learned, he became one of the great teachers 
of our colonial people on their way to American 
nationality. 

For this time, however, we will put aside 
the thought of that larger teaching of Lincoln 
and Franklin, and pay our attention rather to 
the schoolmastering they gave themselves. For 
it is not simply a pleasant paradox to call them 
great schoolmasters, and I do not use their 
names for the sake of paradox. I should like, 
instead, to find in them illustrations of a deep 








truth—that no man is educated save as he! 
educates himself. 
Whatever his opportunities, no man has ever | 
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been schooled in the full sense of the word till | 
he has taken the matter in hand himself and 
become his own schoolmaster. And when he | 
has become his own schoolmaster, two of the | 
chief means which he must employ for his | 
instruction and training are noble examples and | 
the experiences of his own life. 

Now when you come to think of ordinary 
teaching, in an ordinary school, this idea of 
education offers some sort of measure of the 
school-teacher’s success in that ‘school. The 
successful teacher is the one who fits his pupils 
to educate themselves, for the business of the 
school is to prepare its pupils to turn the experi- 
ences of life into means for their continued and 
unending education. 


**A School Unto Himself.’’ 


> VERY school is an agency for making 

men more capable of being educated, 
and every school is a normal school, 
for the making of self-teachers. The successful 
teacher, then, is making each one of his pupils a 
complete school unto himself,—master, learner, 
and all,—ready to go on with the business of | 
education when school life seems to be over. A | 
teacher who can accomplish that end deserves | 
well of the state. 

I have known such teachers, and I have 
known other teachers who were thought to be | 





extraordinary, yet failed at this vital point. | his remarkable school on Penikese Island, his | 


The heart of the school was gone. 


ways. 
The new teacher could not please. How 
should those young people who had touched 
the heights be patient with the humdrum 
commonplace of him who tried to fill the 
post that the real master had held before? 

Attendance soon grew ragged, and disgust 
showed itself in listless idleness or in open 
mutiny. The path of the new master was 
very hard indeed. 

That, you will say, was all a matter of 
temperament—the way of that brilliant and 
magnetic teacher. 

Yes, very largely so. But temperament, 
like our other endowments, is a thing to be 
used. And the contagious and commanding 
temperament that I have here set forth 
might be used to make a successful teacher, 
—a teacher of the highest order, indeed,— 
instead of the poor, delusive show of a 
successful teacher that I have pictured 
above. 

The teacher in the picture made his pupils 
more and more dependent upon himself. 
That is exactly what a successful teacher 
deliberately avoids doing. In the words 
of the old German schoolmaster, he 
tries ‘‘to make himself useless to his 

pupils.’”’ It is a finer and more difficult art 
than the art of making disciples. 

Generally speaking, the maker of disciples 
is by no means the most successful teacher 
in the schools, and a teacher of this type is 
most of all out of place in a college or 
university. 

But I have known many successful teach- 
ers in schools and colleges, and they have 
been of many kinds. For the most part, 
however, they have these two characteris- 
ties: They are willing that their pupils 
should grow, and even, it may be, outgrow 
themselves; and they have faith in the 
teachings of slow time, faith in history, 
past and future. 

Some of the best of these are living still, 
and I must not rob their epitaphs by telling 
all their excellence while they are yet in 
the midst of their days. 

I will rather tell of one whom I never 
knew face to face, but whose history as a 
teacher I have read in the lives of his 
pupils. 

So far as scientific instruction in Ameri- 
can schools is concerned, I suppose no one 
teacher has exercised a wider influence than 
Louis Agassiz. He was preéminently a teacher 
of teachers and a teacher of those who taught 
themselves. 

It isa familiar story that when Agassiz opened 











his day. But the great- 
ness of his teaching is, I 
believe, evident in this— 
that his pupils went 
forth from his school 
more independent in 
their thinking than they 
came, more independent 
even of Louis Agassiz. 

He did not set them 
free from others to bind 
them to himself. That 
has happened often enough in the history of 
teaching. But they were true to his high pur- 
pose, and did honor to his spiritual leadership, 
when they lived honestly their own spiritual 
life after him, and made their way to conclu- 
sions that differed from his own. 





Agassiz: a Genuine Leader. 
tT HIS might happen under compulsory 
| education or a system amounting to 
compulsion, when strong-minded pupils 
| come under a teacher too weak intellectually or 
morally to lead them in the way he would have 
| them go. 

But no one was compelled to go to Agassiz, 
and the fact that men of virile thought came to 
him when the opportunity was given, showed 
that he was a genuine leader. 

Sometimes a fair test of teachers and of 
institutions is found just at this point—in the 
kind of students they are able to attract and 
hold. 

A leader whose following is made up of men 
of high purpose and independent thought, and 
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| who helps them to larger freedom, in the higher 
sense of freedom, such a leader is a great treas- 
ure to any free people. 





How to Judge Success. 


Let me make a composite picture of some of | first students had laid before each of them a | 


those who so failed, which shall not be really 
a picture of any one of them. 

This shadowy teacher was finely molded in 
form and feature, with something quite his own 
that gave the last touch of charm to his personal 
appearance; and there was the flash of power 
in the most casual glance of hiseye. His pupils 
feared him, then admired him, and very soon 
adored him. 

School became for them the most interesting 
place in all the world, much more interest- 
ing than home, and studies were a greater 
delight than play or company had been 
before. New ambitions were awakened, and 
vague aspirations troubled young hearts that 
before had been at ease. 

A discontent that seemed divine took hold 
upon the pupils. Even those who had been 
dull and backward felt the new spirit of the 
school. The teacher had the skill to make 
things seem all clear that had been hard and 
blind before. 

Children who had been proverbially bad 
held out at first against the spell, but the 
master triumphed, and before many days 
they were all of them his most devoted 
slaves. 

He had a way that no one else could 
imitate of making himself quite one with 
them, and flinging out his own sympathetic 
note of defiance against the overrighteous 
judgment of others which made them the 
black sheep of the flock. When it came to 
that, they were ready to die for him. 

There were times when the general enthu- 
siasm for the school and for the teacher 
flamed out in some school festivity, and at 
all times it was smoldering, so that any 
slight occasion might suddenly call it forth. 
The pupils held to their teacher like a band 
of true disciples, and their devotion was his 
daily bread. 

But all earthly ecstasy must end, and the 
time came that he wentaway. He was followed 
with words of love and tears of the deepest 
sorrow. 

Life dropped back flatly into its common 


single fish, their first lesson consisting in exam- 
ining this fish and describing accurately what 
they saw. 


It was a lesson typical of his teaching. ‘‘He 


that hath eyes to see, let him see,’’ was, in 
effect, the substance of this instruction. His 
students were to learn the lesson of self-reliance 
in the use of their own senses and the interpre- 
tation of what their senses revealed. 

There was much more than seeing and things 
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seen in the teaching of Agassiz. For he held 
large views of the making of the earth and the 
things that are in the earth, and large views 
of the relation of the creation to the Creator. 
And he held to those views with great firmness, 
even when they crossed the current of some of 
the strongest thinking in the natural science of 


[Oo NE of those who deserve the gratitude of 

the American people is Louis Agassiz. 
When a young man, he wrote to his 
father : 

“*I wish it may be said of Louis Agassiz that 
he was the first naturalist of his time, a good 
citizen and... beloved of those who knew 
him.’’ 

How near he came to the attainment of this 
purpose is pretty generally known. 

What I have said of the successful teacher 
is only one side of the story, but this is not 
the time to attempt the telling of the rest of 
it. There are other marks of a teacher’s 
success, but the one to which attention is 
called in this article seems worthy of especial 
emphasis. 

We may, in a word, judge of a teacher’s 
success by the degree of self-reliance, of 
*‘initiative,’’ of ambition and ability to make 
their own way in education, regardless of 
helps, which the pupils of that teacher 

_Mmanifest after they have gone out from his 
school. 

There is something in such teaching which 
allies it with the work of the Creator, who 
made man to be free, although his very 
freedom carried with it the capacity for sin. 
Real teaching is in truth a creative or recrea- 
tive work, full of creative joy and pain. It 
is a making of freedom when the maker 
knows that every advance in freedom carries 
with it larger possibilities of error and of 
wrong; but that is only to say that freedom 
carries with it enlarged responsibility and 
the making of a higher morality. As citi- 
zens of the American republic we are vitally 
interested in teaching such as this. 

And we are interested in it as a people of 
the City of God. The text of this little 

homily comes at the end. He Who made disci- 
ples of divine right, and sent forth His disciples 
to make other disciples, not of themselves, but 
of Himself, spoke to His disciples in these 
words: ‘‘It is expedient for you that I goaway.’’ 
I believe there are many sermons for teachers 
and for learners in that text. 
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Tt HE pier of the Black Star Line in 
North River was crowded with cheer- 
ing men, women and children. Their 
fluttering handkerchiefs looked like a sudden 
flurry of snow. The roar of steam-whistles 
from a hundred harbor craft rose above the din 
on the wharf. Past the Battery was creeping 
a sea-stained liner, her great steel prow so 
crushed and battered that the thousands who 
watched her wondered how she could have 
been kept afloat. The news of her coming had 
been sent by wireless, and a fleet of the com- 
pany’s tugs had hurried to sea to meet her. 

The kinsfolk and friends of those on board 
had been kept in a state of panicky alarm day 
after day by the flaring newspaper head-lines 
which sent the Roanoke to the bottom and 
raised her again in hourly ‘‘extras.’’ 

The band on the promenade-deck was lustily 
playing ‘‘Home again, home again, from a 
foreign shore,’’ as the tugs poked their noses 
against the black side of the ocean cripple and 
began to nudge her into her berth. David 
Downes was looking for friends on the wharf, 
but he scanned the masses of upturned faces 
in vain until the boatswain prodded him in the 
ribs and said: 

‘*Cast your eye on the end of the pier, boy. 
I see a red spot. It vas Becket, or else there 
is a fire just broke out. Nobody has as red- 
headed a head as that crazy feller.’’ 

Sure enough, there was Mr. Becket waving 
his arms like a wild man. Beside him was the 
tall figure of Captain Bracewell, and between 
them a girl in white was dancing up and down 
in her efforts to get a clear view of the ship. 
David’s eyes filled as he swung his cap above 
his head. There were his ‘‘dearest folks,’’ as 
he called them, and he was as rich in welcomes 
as any of the passengers who were making so 
much joyful noise along the decks below. What 
news had they? Was Mr. Becket still stranded, 
and was there any hope of a ship for Captain 
John? The long voyage of disaster and adven- 
ture seemed like a dream. David Downes, able 
seaman, was come back to his own. 

The gangways were lowered, and the passen- 
gers streamed ashore and flew into the arms of 
their friends. David went below to find Mr. 
Cochran, who had no joy in this home-coming 
and deliverance from the sea. He was hanging 
back to let the crowd pass, and he looked very 
forlorn and lonely. Men high in the world of 
finance and managers of his many interests had 
flocked aboard to greet him and to offer their 
aid and sympathy. But he had begged to be 
left alone, and, oddly enough, his heavy face 
lighted for the first time when David found 
him. 

They had seen little of each other since the 
Roanoke resumed her voyage. David had 
been doing a double trick of duty, and the other 
was so racked in body and mind that he was 
seldom on deck. But in their few meetings 
Mr. Cochran had been almost pathetically 
friendly of manner, as if he were trying to 
make amends because of his boy’s fondness 
for the sailor lad. 

Now, when the parting hour came, Mr. 
Cochran seemed genuinely affected. His wonted 
abruptness of speech had been put on again, 
and he carried himself with an air of frowning 
dignity, but he took one of David’s hard hands 
between both his own, as he said, ‘‘He talked 
often about you, and you must come and see me 
and talk to me about him. You won’t refuse 
this time, will you? His—his mother will be 
delighted to see you.’’ 

David made haste to reply: 

“Of course I will, and thank you, sir.’’ 

David hesitated, as if he had something else 
on his mind. He was thinking that it might 
do Mr. Cochran good to know his dearest folks 
in such a time as this; but he dared stay away 
no longer from the crowded gangway, so he said 
good-by to the man whose path had so strangely 
crossed his own again. 

Soon there appeared on the landing-stage the 
brilliant beacon which topped the robust Mr. 


Becket as he skilfully piloted Margaret through | 


the confusion. It was hard work for David to 
keep from rushing to meet them half-way, but 
he remembered the discipline expected of an 
able seaman. 

Mr. Becket was first to reach him, and he 
proceeded to thump David’s chest and pound 
his back with the explanation: 

**All sound and fit for duty? The collision 
didn’t stave you in anywheres?’’ 

Margaret was able to greet him only by 
pushing Mr. Becket out of the way with all her 
might. 

‘*You ought to be ashamed of yourself, abusing 
David as if you weren’t a bit glad to see him !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, but we are glad to see you, 
and are you all right, and are you coming home 
to supper with us?’’ 

Captain John was meekly waiting for a chance 
to make his presence known. He clapped his 
hands on David’s shoulders, and his honest 
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eyes glowed with pride and affection, as he 
exclaimed : 

‘*We feel quite set up that you belong to us, 
Davy! Here you go, picking up more mariners 
in distress! We’ve heard all about it.’’ 

‘*We can talk it all over to-night,’’ said David, 
shaking hands all round again. ‘‘I am on 
watch now, and I mustn’t neglect my duty.’’ 

His boyish manner was so very serious that 
Mr. Becket went off into a series of explosive 
chuckles, from which he was diverted by the 
appearance of the boatswain, who declared, in 
the most threatening voice: 

‘*That red-headed loafer again? I vill protect 
my viskers mit my life! Get ashore mit you, 
you terrible Becket man, or I vill wash you 
down mit the fire-hose !’’ 

Mr. Becket was not in the least alarmed, and 
after a harmless exchange of bloodthirsty 
threats, he followed Captain John and Mar- 
garet down the gangway. 

Later in the day the chief officer told David 
that as soon as her cargo was discharged, the 
Roanoke would go to Philadelphia for tempo- 
rary repairs, which might take a month or 
more. The captain had left word that David 
could have a week’s shore leave and then rejoin 
the ship at Philadelphia. The news sounded 
too good to be true, and as soon as he was 
relieved from duty, David fairly ran ashore 
with a canvas bag of clothes under his arm. 
He made all speed to the tiny flat in which 
Margaret was keeping house for Captain John. 

Mr. Becket had been invited for supper, and 
he was boiling with eagerness to ask David a 
question which had been disturbing him all day 
long: 

‘“‘Did you say anything to Mr. Stanley P. 
Cochran about vessels? You know what I 
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mean. I didn’t say a word to Captain John, 
for I don’t want to get him stirred up with false 
alarms.’’ 

They had met in the outer hall, and Mr. 
Beeket softly closed the door behind him, for 
his stage whispers carried far. 

‘*Of course I didn’t,’’ responded David, ‘‘with 
his boy adrift and his heart broken clean in 
two! It was a silly notion of yours to begin 
with.”’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t bite my head off!’’ 
growled Mr. Becket, as they shouldered their 
way into the tiny living-room. Margaret called 
blithely from the bird-cage of a kitchen: 

**Do keep Mr. Becket away from here, Davy! | 
Every time he turns around or takes a long | 
breath he breaks a dish or upsets something. 
He ought to live out-of-doors. ’’ 

Captain John was beaming a welcome as he 
drew David to a seat on the sofa beside him, 
and declared : 

‘*You’d bea mate next year if you had chosen 
sail instead of steam, you strapping big lump 
of a lad. You are the kind of Yankee sailor 
they used to breed in my early days at sea. 
How many years more do you serve in your 
machine-shop before you get your papers ?’’ 

‘*Three or four,’’ cheerfully replied David. | 
‘And even then I won’t be fit to be left in 
charge of the ship for a minute. A fourth 
officer is mighty small potatoes in my trade.’’ 

‘*T was master of a deep-water ship when I 
was twenty-one,”’ said Captain John. ‘‘Ah, 
those days are gone! ‘Tell us all about this 
boy that was lost with the yacht.’’ 

‘* He isn’t lost,’’ stoutly returned David. 








‘*With good weather they will be picked up. 
I’m sure of it.”’ 

‘‘The sea is very cruel, Davy,’? murmured 
the skipper, and his face clouded with sad 
memories of his boy lost with Margaret’s mother. 
Margaret peered anxiously from the kitchen 
door, and tried to shift the topic to happier 
themes : 

‘**Just think what Davy’s been through all 
in one year, and he lives to tell it, so let’s enjoy 
him while we can. We mustn’t even mention 
the whiskers of Mr. Becket’s skipper and his 
awful tale of woe.’’ 

‘* There’s a master wanted in a Jamaica 
fruiter,’’ observed Mr. Becket, **but my old 
skipper is trying to do me with the owners. 
However, they can’t keep a good man down, 
and you will stand by your friends, blow high, 
blow low, won’t you, Davy ?’’ 

Supper was on the table, and Margaret waited 
on her hungry crew with pretty anxiety to play 
well her part in this festal reunion. She con- 
sented to sit down with them when it came to 
serving the apple pie which she had made. 
Mr. Becket demanded Captain John’s heir- 
loom of a quadrant, with which to measure off 
the exact number of degrees of pie each was 
entitled to, and nearly upset the table before 
this mathematical problem was adjusted. 

In the midst of the excitement the door-bell 
buzzed. Mr. Becket sprang to the speaking- 
tube as if he were in a wheel - house, and 
shouted : 

‘*Below there! What’s wanted ?’’ 

While the sailor cocked his head to listen, his 
face began to express the most intense amaze- 
ment, and his reply was absurdly meek as he 
cried : 

**Yes, sir! Very good, sir! Two flights up, 
and don’t break your neck on the dark landings, 
sir !’’ 

Turning to the puzzled listeners, Mr. Becket 
explained in a flurried tone: 

‘It is Mr. Stanley P. Cochran, no less and 
none other. Now what do you think of that?’’ 

Margaret whisked off her apron and began 
to clear away the dishes, pie and all, but Cap- 
tain John stopped her with: 

‘*Stay as you are, girlie. Nobody’s ashamed 
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of sitting down to a square meal. Mr. Cochran 
is just a poor, grieving father, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Oh, maybe he has good news for Davy!’’ 
cried Margaret. 

Mr. Cochran entered the door a moment later 
with the air of an intruder. He hesitated in 
the doorway of the crowded little room and 
fumbled with his hat. 

‘*There’s plenty of room at the table, Mr. 
Cochran,”’ said Captain John, rising and hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘‘Margaret, a plate and 
another cup of coffee.’’ 

‘*These are my best friends, Mr. Cochran,’’ 
put in David, presenting them by name. ‘‘We 
have sort of adopted each other all round.’’ 

Mr. Cochran sank into a chair, while Mar- 


| garet said, ‘‘Will you have a piece of my apple 
| pie, sir? 


These sailormen seem to like it.’’ 
The visitor looked about him. Something in 
the homely cheer and affection of this atmos- 
phere seemed to touch his emotions. His eyes 
were moist and his voice was not quite steady 
as he thanked Margaret, and then said to David: 
‘*You are fortunate to have such friends, and 
they have made no mistake in you. I went 
down to the ship to find you, and the boatswain 


| sent me here. I—I was asked to come and —’’ 


He hesitated, bit his lip, and waited, as if 
trying to keep his voice under better control. 

‘Is there any news?’’ asked David. 

‘*Not yet. But his mother wishes you to 
come up and see her this evening. She asked 
me to find you. It seems that our boy took it 
more to heart than I had any idea of—when I 
disappointed him about your coming to visit 
him last year. He told his mother—but he didn’t 











say very much tome. And he has had so few 
boy friends !’’ 

“Of course I’ll go with you,’’ said David, 
as he rose from the table. 

**T hate to take you away, but his mother will 
be waiting for us.’’ 

‘*Don’t you stay here a minute longer, Davy,’’ 
urged Margaret. ‘‘And be just as cheerful as 
you can. We are all praying for your son, Mr. 
Cochran, and we know that he will come back 
to you.”’ 

Mr. Cochran wavered, and picked up the cup 
of coffee with a sheepish air. 

“I haven’t eaten a bite to-day,”’ said he. 
‘*But the smell of things here makes me hungry, 
I really believe.’’ 

‘*A bit of that chicken salad and a chop, 
and a section of our peerless apple pie will make 
a new man of you,’’ spoke up Mr. Becket, 
who was feeling more at ease. The guest 
seemed grateful for this sound advice, and 
appeared to enjoy his hasty meal. Before he 
finished he said, not at all as if he were doing 
a favor, but as one friend to another: 

‘*Captain Bracewell, I wish you and your 
charming granddaughter and Mr. Becket and 
David Downes would give me the pleasure of 
dining at my house some night this week. 
Arthur’s mother and I find it very lonesome, 
and it will help to keep her from brooding so.’’ 

Captain John was too used to being a master 
among men to be at all agitated by this unex- 
pected invitation, but Margaret fluttered between 
dining-room and kitchen in much excitement. 
Mr. Becket was stricken dumb, and could only 
make signals of distress. 

‘*] will answer for us all,’’ returned Captain 
John. ‘‘If it will cheer up you and your wife 
to see us plain seafaring folks, we will accept 
with hearty thanks.’’ 

Mr. Cochran expressed his gratitude as if they 
were doing him a great kindness, and departed 
with David in his wake. As these two rolled 
up-town in the carriage, Mr. Cochran observed, 
after a long silence: 

“T like those friends of yours. I wish I 
could have known them before. Arthur would 
enjoy them.’’ 

The carriage halted in front of a huge stone 
mansion in upper Fifth Avenue. It looked 
more like a castle than a home. The tapestry- 
hung parlors past which David was led were 
silent and cheerless. 

A slender woman in black rose to greet them. 
In her smile there was the timid, tremulous 
sweetness which had made her boy so attractive 
to David on first acquaintance. There could 
have been little in common between her and 
the hard, domineering father until a great grief 
bridged the gulf that had grown between them. 
Even now she looked at Mr. Cochran with an 
appealing glance, as if waiting for him to 
speak. David loved her on the spot. 

“So this is the boy that Arthur said he 
wished he could be like,’’ were her first words, 
as she looked up at David’s brown face and 
well-set shoulders. ‘‘Why, you are not a boy! 
You are a man!’’ 

*‘l’ve grown a lot in the last year, and sea 
life agrees with me,’’ laughed David, with a 
blush at her frank admiration. 

‘*That is what the doctors told Mr. Cochran 
when he planned the trip abroad for Arthur 
in the yacht,’’ sighed the mother. ‘‘He did 
not ask me to go, because I am such a wretched 
sailor, I suppose. I expected to join them later 
in the south of France.’’ 

**It is a good deal better for a man’s health 
when he has to work his way,’’ explained 
David. ‘‘Sitting under a yacht awning all day 
isn’t a bit like having your regular watches to 
stand in all weathers. When Arthur comes 
home, you will’find him fit as a fiddle. Being 
adrift for a few days will do him g 

‘*How terrible it is!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Coch- 
ran, nervously clasping her hands. ‘‘Why, I 
have done almost nothing except carry out the 
doctors? orders for his health since he was a 
baby.”’ 

‘*That may be partly the trouble, mother,’’ 
remarked Mr. Cochran. ‘‘I’d give half I own 
to see him looking like this big lad here. I 
met some of his friends to-night. They are 
coming up to see you soon. You can’t help 
liking them. They are the kind we used to 
know down East ages and ages ago.’’ 

‘If they are anything like David Downes, 
I know I shall be fond of them,’’ smiled the 
mother. 

Then she fell to telling David all about 
Arthur’s boyhood, and her fond interest in every 
detail of her son’s affairs found such a ready 
and warm-hearted listener that Mr. Cochran 
stole away and left them sitting side by side on 
the divan. Little by little David’s confidence 
in Arthur’s safety began to reassure the tor- 
mented mother. The sailor talked to her of 
the sea with a knowledge born of his experience 
and the bright hopefulness of youth. Quite 
naturally he drifted into telling her about the 
wreck of the Pilgrim, to show how there was 
chance of escape in the most desperate disaster. 

‘*You are like a fresh breeze blowing from 
a big, fine, wholesome world that we seem to 
have been shut off from!’’ cried Mrs. Cochran, 
as she looked at him with affectionate eyes. 
**T do believe that Arthur will be brought home 
to us.’” 

They heard a telephone-bell ring in another 
room. The mother’s face became white and 



































tense, and she grasped David’s hand and held 
it fast. There might be some tidings. After 


minutes that seemed like hours, Mr. Cochran | 








to repeat the message which had come to him. 
‘*It was a telegram, mother,’’ said he. ‘*The | 
Restless boat was picked up at sea—empty. 


entered the room with dragging step and bowed | A Cunarder reported it by wireless.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


shoulders. He spoke very slowly, as if reluctant 





a_i had come out from the meeting- 
house of the new mission, where a lately 

CERO arrived missionary had been preaching 
w he Ogialas i in their own tongue. The broth- 
ers, Yellow Horse and Iron Arm, had listened 
to the good man’s teaching with more awe than 
understanding. 

They had led their ponies to a stream, and 
while the animals were drinking, Yellow Horse 
spoke his thoughts. 

‘*Brother,’’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘it seems that 
we should go to seek this Trail of the Good of 
which the White-One-Talking has told us. Il, 
indeed, wish to live as the white people and to 
walk in their straight road.’’ 

Iron Arm took time for reflection before 
answering. ‘The two had led their animals 
back to the grazing-ground, and had driven their 
picket-pins when the younger spoke. 

‘*Tt is very necessary,’’ he said, after observing 
that no one was within hearing, ‘‘that we 
should find the white man’s road and walk in 
it till we are become as they are. Ho, brother, 
I think that this Trail of the Good should be 
found in the sacred country which our people 
are talking of selling to the white ones.’’ 

**How, it is so,’’ said the elder, with convic- 
tion. ‘‘Thither will we go to hunt for it. Let 
us picket our horses farther away, that we may 
take them secretly. ‘Hunt ye for it in secret,’ 
said the White-One-Talking.’’ 

They repicketed their horses, saying nothing 
further, and shortly after midnight, having 
stolen away from their mother’s lodge, they set 
out for the pine-covered hills, for which the 
Great Father’s commissioners were at that time 
bargaining. This country, because of its hot 
springs, its mysterious rocks and colored earths, 
from which their sacred paints were made, the 
Sioux had long held as sacred ground. It was 
a wakan,—holy country,—and they did not 
pitch the teepee, fight or hunt among its hills. 

At noon the brothers reached the Miniskan- 
skan, or mysterious springs of hot water, which 
were known to be healing to many complaints 
of the body, and which were considered as gifts, 
direct to the Sioux, of the ‘‘Most Mysterious.’’ 
In the neighborhood of these springs the young 
men thought that they might find the ‘‘Trail 
of the Good.’’ 

They were very much in earnest, these young 
barbarians. They had for two years been penned 
in with their tribe upon a reservation, all the 
freedom of the old life cut off because of their 
fightings. The Sioux now knew that they must 
come to the white man’s way of living, or perish. 

The missionary had been sent to instruct them 
in this way, and some of the young men, seeing 
the many things which their conquerors enjoyed, 


were eager to live like them. Yellow Horse | 


and Iron Arm had grasped in a crude way the 
idea of a real trail, a well-defined road, as 
the ‘‘strait and narrow way’’ of life. 

They hunted in vain near the springs for any 
trail save the crooked paths of the deer and 
other wild creatures. Then they passed on, 
going north near to the farther limits of their 
sacred country. Here they came suddenly upon 
a white man’s road, straight across a plateau. 

They were elated. ‘‘Hau! hau!’’ they ex- 
claimed, looking at each other with shining 
eyes. ‘‘This must indeed be the Trail of the 
Good.’’ For they had understood that these 
trails were in all countries, if the seeker would 
patiently and with a good heart endeavor to 
find such a road for himself. 

The young Sioux did not know of General 
Custer’s exploring expedition of the year before, 
save from vague report. So they little dreamed 
that they followed a road of the great trail-maker, 


h & & 
IV. SOUVENIRS FROM PALESTINE. 
ae HEN the Young People’s Society of 


Christian Endeavor made its pilgrim- 

age to the Holy Land a few years ago 
it included among the company of travellers a 
young man, just out of high school, whose father 
was pastor of a large city church. It was a 
matter of regret to both father and son that the 
minister himself could not accompany the party, 
but the duties of his office prevented this; so 
the son determined to see as much as possible, 
and remember what he saw, in order that his 
father might in some degree share the pleasures 
of the trip. 

The first and most vivid impression which 
the Holy Land made upon the young man was 
a sense of its desolation—its stretches of desert, 
its waste places. But after a time he came to 
see that this desolation was singularly relieved 
by the presence of flowers. 

He knew something of botany, and at once 
became interested in tracing the plants and 
flowers mentioned in Scripture, but nearly 


Calki 


| deep inquiry into his brother’s eyes. 











the scourge of their peo- 
ple, whose impatient haste 


| were Sioux. ‘‘Now you two shall help us to 
beat off these carrion Crows. Come on, we’ve 
already killed one of the fellows. It’s a good | 
fight, and we are now like in number.’ 

| The brothers halted stiffly, and Yellow Horse | 
spoke in a cold, level tone: 

‘*We are no more at war with any one. 
is the white man’s peace road—the Trail of the 
Good. No one should be fighting here.’’ 

As they were talking, the fighting stopped, 
and the men of both bands sat at ease, looking 
at them. 

Yellow Horse’s calm manner and his voice 
of authority astonished the Gros Ventre, who 
inquired further into, the matter. He was 
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the head of another coulee, and like a pair of 
foxes, doubled on their tracks. 

It was a cunning manceuver, cunningly exe- 
| cuted, and what with those Gros Ventres on the 
heels of the enemy, ought certainly to have suc- 

| ceeded. But the foremost Crows, knowing the 
lay of the ravines, had divined what they 
would do. Three of these had turned off the 
| road, climbed swiftly to the crest of a ridge, 
| and now came plowing down upon them reck- 
lessly in a tempest of dust and loose stones. 

Too late the brothers saw these foes coming 

| down the steeps. They could only rein in their 
| ponies to avoid collision. The foremost Crow 
was almost upon them when his pony stumbled, 
and its mad rider was flung 

nearly to the bottom of the 





made all roads as straight 
as possible. 

Soon they came out of 
the hill-country upon the 
plain, and it seemed cer- 
tain that they had found 
the Trail of the Good. 
They rode all day over a 
trail which, in their eyes, 
at least, was marvelously 
straight, and their hearts 
beat high with hope that 
at the end of this road they 
should find themselves in 
possession of all those 
things which white people 
enjoy. 

They had been told that 
the Most Mysterious God 
of these people, and of all 
the world, would provide 
for their needs. They 
camped that night upon a 
stream, where they killed 
several sage-grouse and 
caught some fish. 

Toward noon of the next 
day they were astonished 
to hear firing in front of 
them. 

“Tt is to frighten us— 


THE GOOD. 





“THIS IS THE WHITE MAN’S 
PEACE ROAD— THE TRAIL OF 
NO ONE SHOULD BE FIGHTING HERE.” 





gulch, where his lifeless 
body lodged against the 
trunk of a small pine. 

The brothers had but 
one gun between them, 
Iron Arm’s carbine, which 
they carried for the killing 
of small game. Iron Arm 
aimed at the second rider’s 
horse and fired. The pony 
turned a somersault, land- 
ing its rider among some 
rocks, and the Crow was 
so badly hurt that, in 
attempting to rise, he 
pitched forward helplessly 
upon his face. 

The third rider at- 
tempted to turn his horse 
up the guich, and so es- 
cape, but fatality attended 
the Crows. This animal 
also lost its footing, and 
the rider, losing his weap- 
on from his grasp, was 
rolled to the bottom of the 
gulch. 

The brothers dismount- 
ed and sprang upon him. 
The Crow made a fierce 
struggle, but the wiry 








to see if we are cowards,’’ 
said Iron Arm. ‘‘Come, 
let us go on, as we were told, fearing nothing.’’ 

Presently they came upon a flat valley, which 
cut, like a huge, broad ditch, across the prairie 
and the trail, and from its heights they saw a 
number of horsemen riding back and forth, a 
small party on either side of a stream. These 
men were shooting at each other, having appar- 


| ently met upon the trail and fallen to fighting. 


For many minutes, sitting their horses in| 


indecision, the Sioux watched the two small | 


bands of Indians fighting. The brothers knew | 
the strange warriors for Indians because of their | 
spotted ponies and their manner of riding and | 


fighting. Presently they saw a rider on the, 


opposite side of the stream pitch off his horse 
and lie still upon the ground. 

After this they heard shrill yells of triumph 
from the band nearest them. The shouts of 
these Indians determined their tribal identity. 
The brothers knew them for Gros Ventres, 
friends and old allies of the Oglalas. 

‘“‘How!’’ said Yellow Horse, looking with 
“*T think 
that we ought to inform these people that they 
should quit fighting and killing.’’ 

‘*No harm can come to us if we keep to the 
Trail of the Good,’’ answered Iron Arm. ‘‘So 
said the White-One-Talking.’’ 

Although they were young men, the younger 
not yet twenty years old, both had taken part 
in the wars of their tribe, and were proud of 
the fearlessness of Oglala soldiers. They rode 
down a steep ravine and out upon the flat land, 
sitting very stiff, and with a solemn dignity 
which was certainly in marked contrast to the 
eight or ten yelling Gros Ventres, who were 
skurrying to and fro across their trail, hanging 
to their horses in all sorts of positions. 

Although their coming had unquestionably 
been noted by both hostile bands, no attention | 
was paid to them until they had ridden up to | 
the circuit of the Gros Ventres. Then the) 
leader of these Indians left his line and ap- 
proached them. 


enlightened according to the best of the brothers’ 
understanding. When at the end the Sioux de- 
clared that they were about to ride on, regardless 
of any fighting, the chief, knowing that the 
Crows were enemies of all Sioux, called together 
his men. These, when the matter was explained, | 





| firing until they had seen what would happen 
| to the Oglalas. 

The brothers now rode on, and crossed the 
| creek, keeping to the trail with as much uncon- 
cern as if no tribal enemies were in front of 
| them, awaiting their approach. ‘‘No harm can 
| befall you so long as your feet keep to the Trail 
| of the Good,’’ so the missionary had told them. 

A little way off the road the Crows sat looking 
at these unconcerned riders. When they were 
opposite, they hailed the brothers, demanding 
in the sign language to know who they were 


brothers answered by making signs of mystery, 
holding their hands aloft and waving them | 
spirally, and signifying by other motions that | 
their mission was holy or mysterious. The 
brothers avoided answering as to who they | 
were, and had gone by out of certain shooting | 
range before the Crows had decided that they 
were enemies. 

The wild fellows acted promptly enough 
upon decision, and charged after the daring 
pair, yelling ‘‘Sioux! Sioux !’’ 

Yellow Horse and Iron Arm gave the quirt 
to their ponies, and looked behind to see the 
Crows racing upon their heels, and behind them 
the Gros Ventres in chase of the Crows. 

It was quickly evident to the brothers that 
the enemy had better mounts than themselves, 
and that they must fight or dodge. And some- 
| how the trail they were riding upon seemed 
suddenly to have become very crooked. It | 
| made several sharp turns among the river bluffs, 
| and was no longer the safe Trail of the Good. 
| At the top of the bluffs, with the Crows 
pressing them hotly, but out of sight for the | 








agreed with him that there should be no more | 


and what was the nature of their errand. The | 


young Sioux got him down 
and tied him fast. 

They rose, panting, to look and listen for fur- 
| ther enemies. But they saw no one, and heard 

| only the whoops of the exultant Gros Ventres, 
chasing the Crows upon the prairie above. 

When these sounds fell away, they turned 
their attention to their captive, only to find that 
the man had suffered a hemorrhage at the 
mouth, and had died at their feet. In his ter- 
rifie struggle with them he had burst a blood- 
vessel, 

They looked at each other, awe and wonder 
in their faces. ‘‘Hau! hau!’ they said. ‘‘It 
is the doing of the Most Mysterious of all—the 
white man’s God!’’ 

Their enemies lying dead or helpless, them- 
| Selves unscathed, all this comported with what 
| the missionary had said of those who truly seek 

| the Trail of the Good. 
| ‘They now went to the relief of the injured 
| rider, whose back was hurt so that he could 
not stand. They made him understand that 
| they were his friends, not his enemies; that 
they no longer wished to fight with any one. 
| Then in their rude way they bandaged the 
man’s body, stiffening his injured spine, got 
him up on his horse, and set out for home. 
They dared not leave the Crow, for they were 
now certain that the Gros Ventres would be 
| able to chase his fellows out of the country, if 
| they did not kill them. 

So, slowly, caring for the injured man, they 
made their way to the home reservation. When 
their story was told to the missionary, he talked 
to them long and earnestly, giving them instruc- 
tion direct and personal; and at last they 
understood that, in refusing to fight their ene- 
mies, in nursing and caring for a once bitter 
foe, they had indeed set their feet firmly upon 
the Trail of the Good. 

‘*How! how! how!’ they assented, when 
| the truth had dawned upon them, and their 
| eyes shone with a new light. 

Yellow Horse is now an ordained preacher 
to his people, and Iron Arm is an earnest and 





‘*Ho! ho!’’ he shouted joyously, seeing a | instant, on wheeled to the right, dashed in at , effective arumel in a government school. 


SEIZING THE CHANCE 


Little stories Sf opportunities that were GJASpeL 7 
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every discovery was a surprise to him. The | and delicate crocus; nor were there many who|in the land to which the imagination of all 


flowers were not at all what his fancy had| knew the rare and peculiar beauty of the | Christian people so constantly turns. 
‘‘madonna flower,’’ or were familiar with the | 


pictured them. 

Reasoning sensibly enough that the plants 
which had interested and surprised him would 
appeal in the same way to others, he used all 
the time at his disposal in gathering the flowers 
characteristic of Palestine, and pressing them. 

When he returned he had with him a large 
and varied collection, which he mounted neatly 
in little books, as souvenirs for his friends. He 
found, as he had expected, that the things which 
had astonished him, astonished his friends, also. 
Few of them, for example, were prepared to 
recognize the ‘‘lilies of the field’’ in a deep red 
flower much like our poppy, or to find in the 
‘*rose of Sharon’’ a blossom resembling a small 


appearance of the wild mustard, ‘‘which is 
the least of all seeds.’’ 

Friends came to him with the suggestion that 
he extend to a wider field the opportunity to 
know the flowers of the Holy Land by actual 
sight and possession, and he acted on it. By 
correspondence he succeeded in securing a fur- 
ther supply of the pressed flowers. With the 
assistance of a skilful letterer a little book was 
prepared, in which the flowers were carefully 
mounted, with illuminated descriptions in Old 


references. 





English text, and quotations and Scripture | 


These were placed on sale in the rooms of the | 


& + * 


various religious publishing houses and other 
booksellers, and proved so attractive as to war- 
rant the placing of the enterprise upon a more 
definite footing. 

The young man has now made three trips to 

Palestine, and has established a new industry 
A group 
of men is there constantly engaged in gathering 
and preserving the flowers and shipping them 
to America. And here another group is steadily 
employed in mounting them and combining 
them in the booklets. 

It has been remarked that whatever may be 
the vicissitudes of history, and however great 
are the changes which time may make in the 
larger appearance of a country, its flowers 
remain the same from generation to generation. 
The remark is true, and there is therefore some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in looking to-day 
upon the same flowers which brushed the feet 
|of the Master, and from which He loved to 
draw His parables. 
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BARNARD'S "THE HEWER.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hen the officers of the American battle- 
ships arrived at Tokyo last month they 
were welcomed by crowds of school children, 
who sang ‘‘ Hail Columbia’’ and other American 
songs in English. When have American school 
children ever welcomed foreign visitors by sing- 
ing songs in their native tongue? 
Cae standing in the belfry of the Park 
Street Church in Boston played ‘‘ America’’ 
at noon on October 2ist, in honor of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Rev. 
S. F. Smith, the author of the words sung to 
the music in this country. ‘‘America’’ was first 
sung publicly in this church, on July 4, 1832. 
he recent refrigeration congress in Europe has 
reminded a student of history that Francis 
Bacon made the first experiments in the use of 
snow for the preservation of meat. The people 
of New Zealand, who have been largely depend- 
ent on refrigerated meat, have shown their 
appreciation of Bacon’s discovery by erecting a 
statue of him suitably inscribed. 


t the recent dedication in Bath of a tablet to 
Edmund Burke, Whitelaw Reid spoke in 
behalf of Americans in honor of their best 
friend in Great Britain. Burke has become 
almost a national hero in America, and it was 
he who phrased most eloquently many prin- 
ciples that are part of our tradition. His 
‘Speech on Conciliation’’ is a difficult piece for 
schoolboys, but it ought always to be a part of 
the prescribed reading of young America. 
eg oy records of hymns sung by Ira 
D. Sankey were used at a praise service in 
one of the Brooklyn churches on the last Sunday 
evening in October. Among them were ‘‘The 
Ninety and Nine,’’ ‘‘Hiding in Thee,’”’ and 
‘‘Simply Trusting.’”? Just before the benedic- 
tion the lights were turned low, and there came 
from the shadows the song, ‘‘There’ll be no 
dark valley when Jesus comes:’’ Thus through 
the wonders of modern invention the voice of 
the dead was heard by his friends. 


ermont will possess the peculiar distinction 
of having been represented in the United 
States Senate by four different persons this 
year. When Senator Proctor died in March, 
his place was filled for the remainder of the 
session by the appointment of John W. Stewart. 
When the legislature met in October it elected 
Carroll S. Page to fill out Senator Proctor’s 
unexpired term, and Senator Stewart’s term 
thereupon ceased. The fourth is Senator Dil- 
lingham, who has been reélected. 
hen Mr. George Grey Barnard’s statues 
were exhibited recently in the Boston Art 
Museum, one piece, ‘‘The Hewer,’’ was set up 
outdoors on a plot of green. This is said to 
be the first case of a tempordry exhibit of statu- 
ary in a public square, and it establishes a sug- 
gestive precedent. Will not more people see a 
work of art if it is placed on a thoroughfare 
than in a museum, and may not the time come 
when exhibits of statues will pass from one 
public park to another throughout the country? 


ne item in the British government’s pro- 
gram for the relief of the unemployed will 
appeal to the judgment of economists if not to 
other persons. Premier Asquith has announced 
that the Admiralty, instead of waiting till later 
in the year, as it had intended, will now issue 
orders for the construction of vessels for the 
navy which will cost more than twelve million 
dollars. It is always better to help the unem- 
ployed by providing work for them than to 
feed them in idleness. 
y order of the Treasury Department, national 
bank examiners will hereafter be required | 
to quiz directors of national banks to ascertain | 
their fitness to be directors, and to find out if | 
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they really manage the bank or are only dum- 
mies. A list of twenty-nine questions has been 


| prepared for the examiners to answer in reports 


to the comptroller. The last two are, ‘‘How 


| many of the directors have read the national 
| bank act? 
| directors and what the courts have decided as 
| to the responsibility and liability of directors ?’’ 


How many know the duties of 


Poly is a fertile plant and bears fruit for a 


long time. The French are discovering the 
truth of this in the demoralization of their navy. 
Mons. Gaston Thomson, the minister of marine, 
has resigned from the cabinet after the Chamber 
of Deputies condemned his department because 
of the explosion on the war-ship Jéna, in 1907, 
when more than a hundred officers and men 
were killed. There have been more than thirty 
explosions on French war-ships within the past 
two years, and the officers and men are said to 
be completely demoralized. The demoralization, 
however, did not begin under the administration 
of Monsieur Thomson, but under that of his pred- 
ecessor, who issued regulations which destroyed 
discipline on the ships. For the good of all, 


| the commander of a battle-ship, even more than 
| the commander of a merchant vessel, must be 


an autocrat, and any policy which undermines 
his authority weakens the efficiency of the ship’s 
crew. 

* @ 


NEVER CLOYS. 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil! 
John Sullivan Dwight. 


* ¢ 


OUR DOMINION NEIGHBORS. 


anada anticipated the United States by 

eight days in holding its election, and 

also in the result of the election, for 
there, as here, the party already in power was 
successful. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has now been premier 
more than twelve years, for he assumed his 
present position at the head of the government 
in July, 1896. He will probably continue to 
hold it through the term of the new parliament, 
but has announced that the late election would 
be his last. But even his long tenure of power 
cannot be equal to that of Sir John Macdonald, 
who was premier from 1867 until 1874, and 
again from 1878 until his death in 1891. 

The issues in Canada are totally different 
from those in this country. Sir John Mac- 
donald, a Conservative, established the system 
of ‘protection’? by tariff duties, against the 
strenuous opposition of the Liberals. But the 
Liberals have fully adopted the policy, and 
the tariff has ceased to be a matter of party 
contention. 

Almost all the party differences arise out of 
the enterprises which the Canadian government 
has accomplished, or still has in hand. The 
Dominion has for many years encouraged the 
construction of railways by large grants of land, 
by guaranty of interest on the cost, and in other 
ways. The two parties are agreed as to the 
policy, but they always differ and contend when 
the details are discussed. 

Moreover, such enterprises give opportunity 
for corruption and ‘‘graft.’’ The party in 
opposition always accuses the public men in 
power of yielding to the temptation and enriching 
themselves at the public expense. Thus the 
chief question at the recent election was whether 
it was not best to turn out a government which 
its opponents declared to be extravagant and 
corrupt, and bring in new men. 

The people have by their votes declared 
their confidence in the government, and have 
apparently also made it clear that they do not 
believe the charges against its members to be 
true; but above all, they have given a vote of 
confidence to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is the 
most popular and best-liked man in the 
Dominion. 

* © 


THE COUNTRY FAIR. 


resident Hyde of Bowdoin College, in a 

recent Sunday address to his students, 

made some criticisms of the country fair 
which should be of interest to farmers in all parts 
of the country. In the name of agriculture, 
the farmers, individually and through the 
granges, lend their support to fairs that are 
little more than cheap collections of side-shows, 
some fraudulent, others indecent. In the name 
of stock-breeding, they permit race-tracks which 
afford none of the old-fashioned fun of farm- 
horse contests, but are gambling institutions 
in which the racing is often not even fairly 
conducted. 

The agricultural fair is of great value to the 
farmer as an extra market, and as an educa- 
tional exchange where he can learn what other 
farmers are doing. There are plenty of inno- 
cent amusements of an unobjectionable sort to 
give variety to a fair and relieve it of its purely 
business aspects. 

Unhappily, the fair has, in many parts of the 
country, degenerated into a place for sharpers 
from the city to set up gambling-booths, inde- 
cent exhibitions and ‘‘fakes’’ in general. And 
these sharpers have been more or less justified 
in their belief that any crooked marvel will do 
| to catch the countryman. The farmer has the 
| chagrin of seeing the fair, which should be his 





exhibit to town people, in reality become a 
device for city crooks to catch country gulls. 

The control of the fairs by gamblers, or by 
men willing to lease space to gamblers, was 
shown in New York State recently by the 
insults to Governor Hughes at a county fair. 
The moving spirits were, of course, the race- 
track gamblers, and not the farmers of the sec- 
tion, among whom Mr. Hughes is in fact very 
popular. The farmer should see to it that the 
fair is honest and innocent, and he can easily 
do this by withdrawing his support from mana- 
gers who act in bad faith. 


* ¢ 


THE PATRIOT. 


Devoted to the service of his land, 
He reads her wishes as a strict command. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


LESSONS IN SMILING. 


he course of instruction in smiling which 
T is proposed in the public schools of one 

of the large cities of the country ought to 
be popular. Will it be given by the teacher of 
gymnastics or of psychology? Will it be com- 
pulsory for girls and elective for boys? Will it 
be possible to escape it by passing a satisfactory 
examination ? 

Clerks should be the first patrons of such 
instruction. What is there about the task of 
selling buttons or ribbons or milk-pans which 
casts a gloom over the countenance of the seller ? 
It is a curious fact that ‘‘drummers’’ are a 
smiling race, and clerks a sad one. Yet one 
would suppose that begging folk to buy would 
be a less cheerful occupation than being en- 
treated to sell. 

Can the general housework girl be taught to 
smile when unexpected company comes to 
dinner? Can the trolley-car conductor beam 
on the mother with three babies under five 
years old? Can the farmer’s boy reply to the 
question of the summer visitor with a grin 
instead of a scowl? 

The school board may well consider whether 
there is not some scheme by which a telephone 
girl can project a smile into her voice as she 
announces, ‘‘Double one four two, ring three— 
line busy!’? When the Sunshine Society can 
supply a smiling attachment for telephones and 
cash-registers and phonographs and door-bells 
and automobile horns, they will command a 
market. Meantime, may the course in smiling 
prosper, even if it has to be catalogued under 
the head of ethics! 


* ¢ 


“CORNERS.” 


hen it occurs to any man, or to a body 
WW "ct men, that money is to be made by 

working a ‘‘corner’’ in any article of 
general production, it would be well that each 
one of them should read the old story of Dame 
Partington’s attempt and failure to sweep back 
the tide. 

If a more recent and more authentic illustra- 
tion be needed as a lesson, they might do worse 
than'study the coffee corner recently abandoned 
by the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, after a most 
costly and most disastrous failure. 

An excessively large crop of Brazilian—popu- 
larly known as ‘‘Rio’’—coffee in 1902 resulted 
in a fall of the wholesale price in New York 
to less than the cost of production. Thereupon, 
the state of Sao Paulo, the chief state of Brazil, 
undertook the task of raising the price by arti- 
ficial means. A heavy tax was laid on new 
trees, in order to discourage planting ; the export 
tax on coffee was raised; and the state bought 
millions of bags of coffee, in order to withhold 
them from the market. 

The measures were all in vain. The price 
of coffee would not go up because the supply 
was still ample, and greater than the demand. 
A heavy debt has been created, for seventy-five 
million dollars have been expended in the exper- 
iment, and eight million bags of coffee are on 
hand, having cost the state twice the present 
market price, which cannot be unloaded without 
demoralizing the market still further. 

It is a striking lesson. It means that every 
corner—every attempt either to raise or to lower 
permanently the price of any article of general 
production—wheat, corn, cotton, coffee, hay, 
wool, or any such article—is sure to fail. For 
a short time it seems to succeed, but the end is 
always a costly disaster. 


* @ 


A MAN WHO OPPOSED THE UNION. 


ore than six thousand working men joined 

in a funeral procession in London the 

other day to honor the memory of a 

great business man who once fought and beat 
their trade-union. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company was 
as unpopular as a monopoly could be when this 
man entered its service. Its methods were 
wasteful, extortionate and oppressive, and its 
customers denounced it fiercely. 

George Livesey won public confidence by 
adopting the ‘‘sliding scale,’’ a rule which per- 
mitted no increase in dividends except in propor- 
tion as the price of gas was reduced. Real 
reforms accompanied this pledge of good faith ; 
and soon the South Metropolitan was charging 














the lowest rates and paying the highest divi- 
dends of any gas company in London. 

This innovation, for as applied to the gas 
business it was one, was put in effect in 1875. 
Fourteen years afterward Mr. Livesey, anxious 
to help his employés as well as his customers, 
proposed another radical measure, that of profit- 
sharing. He asked no concession from his men, 
who were organized in a union, except that 
they agree not to strike or wilfully injure the 
company. They did strike, against the plan 
itself, and although the company won, it was at 
the cost of a protracted and expensive contest. 
The profit-sharing scheme was established. 
Now, after eighteen years, the employés own 
nearly two million dollars’ worth of the gas 
company’s stock and elect three representatives 
to the board of directors. 

Mr. Livesey was knighted in 1902, and during 
his long life many proofs of respect and confi- 
dence came to him from the throne and the 
public. Probably, however, none would have 
touched him so profoundly as would the closing 
tribute paid by men who formerly viewed him 
as their enemy. By different means, he and 
they had sought the same end—the good of all. 
He had won, had benefited them in spite of 
themselves. Time, which tests all men’s work, 
had shown these stanch and honest labor 
unionists that their employer, the representative 
of capital, was in the right. 


* © 


IGNORANCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


ince America is composed of half the races 
S of the earth, Americans, taken altogether, 

are amazing polyglots. But those of us 
who were born to the English language and no 
other are said to be woefully deficient in knowl- 
edge of foreign tongues. Such an assertion is 
hard to verify. Americans are living all over 
the world; we are great travellers; and we are 
an alert, acquisitive people. 

If it is true that at scientific and political 
congresses foreigners understand our delegates 
better than our delegates understand them, then 
it may be argued that our men in various intel- 
lectual pursuits have not been trained as they 
should be in German and French, which are 
almost indispensable to one who pretends to 
keep up with the best thought of the world. 
Moreover, if, as a professor of many years’ 
experience in examining candidates for admission 
to a large college has recently written, boys 
who have studied ‘‘advanced’’ French and 
German cannot read easy prose in those lan- 
guages at sight, then no doubt our school 
methods are not so good as they should be. 

It is doubtful, however, if a language can be 
learned well, even in a good school, along with 
the other necessary subjects. Language is 
learned by use. The scientific man with mind 
enough to be valuable in his subject can get for 
himself any language that he needs. 

Moreover, all other nations are inviting us to 
neglect their tongues by their universal willing- 
ness to learn English. Perhaps we need all 
our energies to master our language ourselves. 
Frangois Coppée, when asked if he knew Eng- 
lish, replied, ‘‘No, I am still busy studying 
French.’? The true charge against us as a 
nation is that we do not devote enough time and 
zeal to the magnificent instrument we have 
inherited. 

* @® @ 


he Mohammedan mosque of Nazareth was the 

seene of a remarkable demonstration last 
September. When the news of the granting of 
the Turkish constitution was received, a large 
assembly of leading Moslems and specially invited 
native Christians gathered in it. The Moslem 
governor ascended the pulpit, and after reading a 
portion of the Koran, made an address, in which 
he emphasized the duties of love and equality 
which all Ottoman subjects are henceforth to 
show to one another. He then invited the native 
pastor of an English mission church to speak. 
The pastor said among other things that these 
ideas of liberty, brotherhood and equality among 
men which the new era has ushered in were the 
very principles which “Isa, the Son of Mary,” 
had come into the world to proclaim. This is the 
first instance in Palestine where what was vir- 
tually a Christian sermon was preached in a 
Moslem pulpit, and received with approbation by 
the great audience. Among the other speakers 
were a member of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and a Franciscan priest. 


hat can be done with intensive farming and 

irrigation is shown in a circular recently 
issued by the Commercial Club of North Yakima, 
Washington. One farmer received ten thousand 
dollars for the apples from his fifteen-acre orchard. 
Apples sell for a dollar and a quarter a box, and 
the yield runs from five hundred to two thousand 
boxes an acre. The man who raised the ten- 
thousand-dollar apple-crop sold the yield from 
fifteen cherry-trees for two hundred and forty 
dollars. Another received forty-five hundred 
dollars for the peaches which he raised on three 
and a half acres; a third sold his nine-acre pear- 
crop for the same amount, and still another got 
eleven hundred and fifty-five dollars from three 
acres of potatoes. The Yakima valley is pecul- 
iarly adapted to fruit-raising, but there is no 
reason why farmers elsewhere may not increase 
the yield of their land by adopting some of the 
methods successfully used there, 


ecording to the report of the International 
Polar Commission, created at the Polar Con- 
gress held in Berlin two years ago, Englishmen 
have made one hundred and seven expeditions to 




















the northern polar regions since 1800; Russians 
have made one hundred and five, and Americans, 
who did not begin arctic exploration until 1850, 
eighty-four. Enough parties have gone out from 
other countries to bring the total number of at- 
tempts up to nearly six hundred in the period 
under investigation. No other person of any 
nationality has shown such persistency or made 
so many polar journeys as the American, Peary. 


* ¢ 


ALONG BESIDE. 


-_ Bruce was so frightened—frightened and 
passionately homesick. Compared with the 
overwhelming loneliness of the city to her country 
eyes, the long months of suffering before her 
seemed nothing. Yet the city was not the worst. 
Far, far worse, more agonizing even than the 
terror of the unknown to-morrow, was the horror 
of the great hospital ward into which she had been 
brought, with its rows of narrow white beds and 
strange faces. 

She said nothing. She would not have known 
how to tell it had she tried, but her face was rigid. 
The nurse understood, and prepared her for bed 
with swift, competent hands, talking pleasantly all 
the while. Last of all, she drew an envelope from 
her pocket. 

“TI mustn’t forget this, whatever I do,” she said. | 
“It is a letter for you.” 

Sallie turned her piteous eyes toward the nurse 
for the first time. 

“A letter ? ” 

“It has your name,” the nurse replied, smiling. | 
“TI am going to leave you to read it, while I go to | 
get you some milk.” 


Left alone, she opened the letter. It was very 
short and written in pencil. 
“Dear little next-door neighbor. You don’t 


know me yet, but I know about you, you see. I 
am living this summer in the next bed, so of 
course I asked about my new neighbor who was 
coming in. Maybe we can say good morning 
to-morrow. Just now I am writing this because I 
know that the first night is lonely, and I thought 
maybe you would like to know that I come from 
your—no, our—beautiful hill country, too, only a 
few miles from your home. I know just how Old 
Bald looks these summer days. I was terribly 
homesick at first, but now I am glad that I came. 
There are beautiful things happening all the time 
in this big building, and it is such fun to discover 
them. It is as much fun as going blueberrying. 
They won’t let me write more now. Good night, 
little neighbor. I shall be along beside all night. 
“Your new friend, Ellen Way.” 

When the nurse came back with the milk Sallie 
looked up. 

“Is she very sick—Ellen Way?” she asked. 

“Very,” the nurse replied. “She has suffered 
terribly, but she is going to be well. I don’t 
know how we shall let her go, we shall miss her 
so much.” 

Sallie said no more, but one hand under the 
pillow held fast to the note, and the look in her 
eyes had changed. 


* 


DINNER AND DARLING. 


till shedding an occasional trickle of rice from 

their garments when they moved, a very young 
eouple recently provided for a carful of bored 
travellers the touch of comedy relief for a long 
journey through a fog-dimmed landscape. 

They were so very young, so very fond, so very 
oblivious of the penetrating quality of the whis- 
pers in which they exchanged tender nothings, 
they had captured the amused attention of the 
entire car. They had been too occupied with each 
other to remember to dine, until the train was 
rapidly nearing the place where the dining-car 
was to be dropped, and where they were to leave 
it for a long drive by coach. 

Then the young husband hastened back to see 
if there was yet time to snatch a mouthful, while 
the girl-wife began gathering their things to-| 
gether, putting on her waterproof and tying a big 
blue veil over her bridal hat. 

Presently he returned, glanced down the aisle, 
fixed an adoring gaze upon a gray-waterproofed 
figure with a blue veil half-way along it, and 
dropping into the seat beside her, said, raptur- 
ously, in a voice of excellent carrying quality: 

“Darling, we can have an oyster stew.” 

Waterproofs are deceptive things. The gray 
figure turned, and arich Irish voice replied: 

“Darlin’ Iymay be, sor,—I’ll niver be denying 
the name I’ve often answered to,—but I’m not the 
darlin’ ye’ll be feedin’ eyesters to, worse luck. 
Ye’ll find her three seats beyant.” 

He found her—rapidly; and the irrepressible 
titter that followed their exit in search of oysters 
aroused them suddenly to a consciousness of 
other inhabitants than loves and doves, even in 
this rosiest of worlds. 


*® © 


A SEA CHANGE. 


brisk little old grandmother, cozily estab- 

lished on the beach, chatted reminiscently, 
not long ago, as she watched her pretty grand- 
datghters, short-skirted and sandaled, their 
heads picturesquely bound with gay kerchiefs, 
disporting themselves in the surf. 

“T went in bathing when I was young,” she con- 
fessed, “but when I look at those girls of mine 
to-day, and remember how I used to look and 
behave, it actually hurts my vanity, even now. 

“My bathing-suit was of the heaviest dark-blue 


| there to drown. 





flannel, made with long sleeves, full Turkish 
trousers, and a full skirt half-way below my knees. | 
As soon as I was fairly in the water the skirt | 
flopped and ballooned about me. The trousers | 
Sagged around my ankles, and my hair, worn free 
and flowing, whipped my face or clung in wet | 
strands over my eyes. I didn’t swim—girls didn’t 
then. We merely danced up and down and | 
squealed and thought ourselves very brave if we | 
ducked instead of jumping as high as possible | 
when a wave came. When we came out, looking 
awful frights, our water-soaked toggery was so 
heavy we could scarcely stumble up the beach. 
“Yet we girls wouldn’t have worn the things 








girls do to-day, pretty and convenient as they are. 
We should have been shocked at them. But I’m 
not shocked now. You see, 1 remember that 
unprogressive people were shocked at us. My 
Great-Aunt Ann remonstrated seriously with 
mother on the indelicacy of public bathing and 
the positive disgrace to the family of a costume 
that was ‘unfeminine and grotesque.’ Though I 
don’t think I disgraced the family, she was right 
about that costume. I’m glad there were no snap 
shots then.” 

The old lady laughed, sighed, and lifted her 
opera-glass to follow the scarlet-kerchiefed heads 
bobbing far beyond the line of surf. 

“It’s always good to see young folks having | 
good times,” she said, reflectively, “but particu- | 
larly the kind of good times we never had our- | 
selves.” 

Times have changed, indeed. But two genera- 
tions farther back than the brisk old grandmother, | 
and Madame de Boigne, a distinguished French- 
woman, visiting Dieppe—now one of the best- 
known of French shore resorts—to take sea baths 
for her health, found the place a hamlet of fisher- 
men and curious housewives, who thought her 
baths a mad whim. At first they thought her mad | 
in another sense; they believed her a hopeless 
victim of hydrophobia, whom her relatives, in 
pity for her and precaution for others, had brought | 





* ¢ | 


GRANT’S GRANDSON. | 


hen General Grant, one day near the end of 

his life, was autographing some portraits of 

himself for the medical staff, consisting of Doctors 

Douglas, Sands, Barker and Shrady, his son said, 
“Father, I would like you to sign this, also.” 
The Century Magazine tells the story. | 


It was a letter to some future President, asking 
him to appoint the general’s grandson, Ulysses 
third, to West Point. Without dipping his pen in | 
ink again, the general attached his name to this | 
letter. It was done quietly, but in view of the | 
circumstances, the action was dramatic. 

Young Ulysses, the son of Colonel Grant, was 
then a mere We all knew that when the 
letter should be presented General Grant would 
have been many years in his grave. It was only a 
question of months, perhaps weeks, when the 
hand that held the pen would be stilled forever. 
Altogether, it was a situation that had in it much 
pathos. It meant a benediction for the future 
soldier. 

I believe the others must have been equally | 
impressed, for after the scratching of the pen he 
ceased, there was absolute silence in the room 
while Colonel Grant carefully folded the letter 
and gently led his father away. a 

The note was dated and signed on April 3, 1885. 
General Sherman indorsed it on February 1, 1887, 
and eleven years later, on March 30th, was written 
across the bottom: 

“I direct the appointment to be made. 
“William McKinley.” 


| 
| 
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TOOK HER SISTER’S CAP. 


Kx interesting picture of a war relic has recently 
appeared in an English periodical. It is a 
French “Cap of Liberty,” carved and gilded, and 
taken from the masthead of a war-vessel. 


In 1794, during the war between ~~ and 
France, the Révolutionnaire, a splendid French 
ship of eleven hundred and roy tons, was 
taken by a British vessel and added to the British 
navy. Two years later the Révolutionnaire, still 
keeping her old name under the English flag, 
commanded by Capt. Francis Cole, captured her 
former sister ship, the Unité, a frigate of thirty- 
six guns. 

The Liberty Cap from the mainmast was appro- 
priated py aptain Cole, and is now owned by 
some of his descendants. 


* ©¢ 


THE LIMITATIONS OF ROYALTY. 


he late King Oscar of Sweden was the least con- 
ventional of monarchs, but he had to courtesy 
to custom, nevertheless. 

The King and Monsieur Bonnier, the botanist, 
met as strangers, the New York Sun’s foreign 
correspondent says, while out in search of flowers 
near Stockholm. hey were soon the best of 
friends, and Bonnier suggested lunch at his inn. 

“Come home with me instead,” said the other. 

When the way led to the palace gates Bonnier 
hesitated. 

“T’m sorry,” said his companion, “but I happen 
to be the king of this country, and this is the only 
place where I can entertain my friends.” 


* 


WOULD HAVE THE AUTHOR. 


uring a performance of Sophocles’ tragedy of 
Antigone at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the 
gallery gods, a very important portion of the audi- 
ence in that city, were greatly pleased, and ac- 
cording to their custom, called for the author. 
“Bring out Sopherclaze!”’ some one shouted. 
After a while the manager appeared, and there 
was a general shout until he explained that Soph- 
ocles had been dead two thousand years and 
more, and could not well come. 
“Then chuck us out his mummy!” came back 
in answer from the gallery. 


* ¢ 


THE WAY TO HIS VOTE. 


— Beaconsfield’s skill in picking up stray votes 
was well known. An illustration of it is given 
in a recent book by Mr. Henry W. Lucy. 

At the time that the “Imperial Titles Bill” was 
pending there was a certain pompous little Irish- 
man, Doctor O’Leary, who seemed manageable 
and was desirable. One ——— in the lobby, 
Disraeli laid a hand familiarly on his shoulder. 

“Dear Doctor O’Leary, the resemblance is most | 
striking!” he said. “I really thought I saw again | 
ey friend, Tom Moore.” 

he vain little gentleman was captured. 


* © 


. SCHOLARS’ UNION. 


he spread of unionism is amusingly illustrated 
by a story in the Chicago News of a small boy 
whose teacher had told him that he must stay in 
after school and rewrite a composition. 
The youngster flared up, and answered stoutly: 


“What, and get put out of the Scholars’ Union 
for working overtime?” 





OUTH’S COMPANION 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 











| ATHLETIC LIBRARY }oe 


 PALDINGS 





The most lete and prehensi 
Library on Sports of all kinds in the world. 
Send for complete list of books. 

A few popular books for beginners : 
No. 300—How to Play Football. 
. 304—How to Play Ice Hockey. 
. 193—How to Play Basket Ball. 
. 246—Athletic Training for Schoolboys. 
. 209—How to Become a Skater. 
. 236—How to Wrestle. 
. 166—How to Swing Indian Clubs. 
. 191—How to Punch the Bag. 
No. 124—How to Become a Gymnast. 
No. 162—How to Box. 


Price 10 cents each. 
Spalding’s Athletic Goods Catalogue con- 
tains pictures and prices of im nts 
for every athletic sport. Send for a copy. 
», A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

~*~ 124-128 Nassau Street, New York City. 
; 147-149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
73 Federal b 







































Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Our new catalogue will be sent free to 
any one interested in an attractive propo- 
sition for purchasing a piano. Ivers & 
Pond Pianos are distinguished for. sweet- 
ness and volume of tone, capacity for stand- 
ing in tune, and beauty of case design. 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell direct 


from Boston. Convenient systems for 
time buyers. Write to-day for catalogue 
and our unique proposition. 


Ivers & Pond PianoCo. 


115 Boylston St., Boston 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 










Useful 
Christmas 
Gifts — 


Catalogue FREE. 


of 


Write 
“ NATIONAL” Catalogue of Useful Christmas 


NOW for your FREE copy the 
Gifts. It will be sent you FREE, post-paid, just 

| as soon as we get your letter. 

| This“‘NATIONAL” Christmas Book is filled 

| from cover to cover with pleasing Gifts—the kind 
every woman would buy for herself—Gifts of Beauty 


and Usefulness and at Money-Saving Prices. 


| Gift Apparel 
| For Women, Misses and Children. 


Waists Kimonos Feather Boas 
| Sweaters Skirts Handkerchiefs 
| Gift Hosiery Neckwear Belts 
Underwear Plumes 


| Furs 
| Fur and Cloth Coats Cloth and Voile Costumes 


The “NATIONAL” Policy. 


Every “ NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- 
tached—a signed guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. 

We prepay all postage or express 
charges on “NATIONAL” Garments to 
any part of the United States. 

Doubtless you have been reading our Ads. for 
| years and have often been on the point of answer- 
ing, but have ended by laying the magazine down 
and forgetting about it. 
| Won’t you, this time, write NOW, before 
you lay this magazine down? Just say, “Send 
me my free copy of the ‘NATIONAL,’ Christmas 
Book.’’ Don’t do it to-morrow, or next week, but 
NOW—TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 








To put the hostess at her 
best and the guests at 
their ease, modern hospi- 
tality requires that the 
home shall be comfort- 
ably, healthfully, and 
cleanly warmed. All 
heating methods other 
than Hot-Water and 
Low-Pressure Steam 
are rapidly passing out of 
fashion. At the present 
attractive prices, and the 
many economies and 
benefits brought about 
through their use, no 





E RADIATORS 


sell or rent, 


full money back. 


ADVANTAGE 16: 
IDEAL Boilers are 
so well controlled 
by automatic draft 
and check dampers 
that there is no 
overheating or 
fuel waste in main- 
taining a low fire 
for the chill days 
of early Fall and 
Spring. 


night. 





A warm home makes 





home lover need longer put off the purchase of 


RICAN [DEAL 


build cannot afford to put in anything but 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Nor can owners of OLD homes neglect to modernize their property 
with these comfort-producing outfits. 
these Hot-Water and Low-Pressure Steam outfits 
assist to bring quicker transaction at a better price— owner gete 


homes, houses, flats, offices, or stores, solely to enjoy the comforts, 
conveniences, fuel economy, and labor-saving of these outfits. 
Ever hear of any one of these wanting to go back to the use of old- 
fashioned heating methods? 


With IDEAL Boilers the indoor weather is made just what you 
want it to be—no matter what it is outside, calm or storm, day or 
Whether your building is OLD or new, small or large, farm 
or city, send for our free valuable booklet, which will make you a 
better judge of heating values. 
telephone, or call today. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


pept. 30 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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Illustrates special shaped Stairway Radiator 


for Steam and Hot- 
Water Warming. 
BOILERS Those who newly 


When the time comes to 


ousands are moving each year into new 


Seven cold months ahead! Write, 
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By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


o heavy hangs the noon, so warm and still, 
The very bees have checked their mumbled 
song, 
When comes a treble note, a warning shrill— 
Now, shall a brazen motor dash along 
With haughty throb and hiss? 
No, no, a veteran this, 
More sharp of ery, less eager, though so strong! 


First puffs the engine past, and marks so well 
The fluffy road-dust with its curious tread 
The most unthinking comer-on can tell 
What sort of traveller has gone ahead. 
Then looms the harvest’s king, 
A cumbrous, toppling thing, 
Huge as a circus-wain, and just as red. 


Last limps the water-cart—the vagabond 
Of this good company, for on its seat 
Nidnods a lenient driver, much too fond 
Of summer airs, of memory-pictures sweet 
To urge the beast whose rein 
Slips out and in again 
Past his old fingers, bronzed with frost and heat. 


Mid-field, an engine’s hum; the golden spout 
Of straw from out a long red lip; a warm, 
Soiled lad—himself—of little use, no doubt, 
Though big the effort of his short right arm. 
Years have not rubbed away 
The “feel” of threshing-day! 
This grizzled farm boy knows the old, old charm! 


* ¢ 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


- ee eorge Mansfield 
: found many 
things that puz- 
zled him. He went one 
evening, as he often 
did, to his best friend, 
Lyman Burton. Burton 
was thirty years older 
than George. His hair 
was a little gray, but his clear blue eyes were 
full of youth and peace. 
**T have always been told and often read that 
the Heavenly Father takes care of His chil- 





dren.’’ George always stated his difficulties 
frankly. 
‘*Yes.’’ Burton’s eyes were turned to a spot 


of sun that lingered on the hill east of the 
valley. 

‘*Well, it does not look like it.’’ 

‘Why ?”’ * He still watched the sunlight. 

‘*Well, it doesn’t. I have seen too many 
cases where the wicked prospered and the 
righteous were poor, where the evil were happy 
and the good wretched. It does not look as if 
religion helps very much in this life, after all. 

‘‘Of course I know the arguments,’’ he hur- 
ried on, as Burton turned his eyes to him, 
“about us not knowing what really is pros- 
perity, and that health and money and comfort 
are not what they seem. But that kind of 


argument does not satisfy—at least, it does not | 


satisfy me. 

‘*Take the case of old man Monroe who lives 
down the creek here. If there was ever a good 
man, Monroe is one. He surely is a faithful 
Christian. He has always wanted to have 
money enough to educate his children, but 
never has. He has prayed every day for years 
that Charley might get well, but he has not; 
he gets worse all the time. Last year the 
lightning killed one of his horses—he had only 
two. This spring the wind blew down his 
barn, and his cow was drowned in a freshet. 
The family has always lived on the ragged edge. 
I suppose they have enough to eat and wear, 
but that is all. How do you account for a case 
of that kind ?’’ 

‘*There was a time,’’ said Burton, gravely, 


‘twhen they did not have enough to eat and | 


wear. They were hungry and cold most of the 
time for ten winters—the neighbors had to give 
them food. That was in the days before Monroe 
became a Christian. He was a bad man then, 
and could not hold a job, and wasted what 
little he did make. 

“Tt seems very good to them to have a dry 
roof, three rooms, and plenty of good food out 
here where the air is clean and the world at 
peace. I have heard them thank God for it 
many times. Have you talked with him since 
the lightning killed his horse and the wind 
hlew down the barn?’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered George. 

‘*Did he complain ?”’ 

‘*No.”” 

**Was he out of heart?’’ 

**No.’”” 

“Did he speak bitterly of his fellow men? 
Of luck? Of Providence?’’ 

“Ha 

‘Then you have your answer.’’ 
smiled thoughtfully. 

“*T don’t quite understand,’’ said the young 
man. 

**You see, George,’’ Burton explained, gently, 
*‘you are looking in the wrong place. The 
spirit works inside instead of outside. When a 


Burton 














|man is born again, it is his spirit that is 
| changed, and not the world outside. 

‘*He has the same body and brain. It may be 
an inefficient body and an incapable brain; it 
may be a body cursed by heredity and weak- 
ened by habit, a brain undisciplined, untrained. 
The spirit will help him make the best of that 
body and brain, but it will not make them over 
for him. He will still be subject to disease 
and pain and failure as before. 

“The world outside is not changed; there 
will still be storms and pestilence and famine. 
But his attitude toward it is changed. 

‘Instead of making his body and the world 
over so these difficulties may be removed, the 
spirit makes the real man—the inside man— 
over, so he can face them and conquer them by 
getting good out of them. When pain and mis- 
fortune come, they bring, instead of bitterness 
and despondency, sweetness of spirit and re- 
newed faith. 

‘*And to know this, that the spirit has been 
quickened into life that evil cannot quench nor 
disaster embitter, is to possess ‘that peace which 
passeth understanding.’ ”’ 


A FAITHFUL BAND. 


any instances of remarkable gallantry and 
M devotion to duty are to be found in the 
“Story of the Guides,” by Col. G. J. 
Younghusband. At present this is a corps of 
native East Indians, fourteen hundred strong, 
with twenty-seven British officers. King Edward 
is colonel-in-chief. It was raised in 1846, to furnish 
not only fighters, but also men who could, at a 
moment’s notice, act as guides to troops in the 
field and to collect trustworthy information. As 
it was for service, and not for show, the time- 
honored scarlet of the British army was laid aside 
for the dust-colored uniform now known as khaki. 


In one of their expeditions on the northwestern 
frontier, from the tribes of which many of the men 
were enlisted, they camped near a village, the 
home of one of the guides. His relatives and 
friends entreated him not to fight —_ them, 
and a favorable o —_ coming, he deserted, 
and carried with him two rifles. 

tc many men of that man’s tribe are there 
in the regiment?” demanded the commander, 
Colonel Jenkins, when the fact was reported to 
him. It was found there were seventeen, all told. 

“Parade them all here,” said the colonel; and 
they were duly summoned and paraded in line. 

“Now take off every scrap of uniform or equip- 
ment that belongs to the sircar.” 

Each man did as he was bid, and placed the 
little pile in front of him on the ground. 

“You can now go, and den’t let me see your 
faces again till you bring back those two rifles.” 

He hoped that they might overtake the fugitive 
but he was disappointed. Day followed day an 
week succeeded week, but no news came of pur- 
sued or pursuers. 

The matter had been forgotten; the vacancies 
had long since been filled; indeed, two whole 

ears had passed, when one day there walked 
nto Mardan cantonment a ragged, rough-bearded, 
hard-bitten gang of seventeen men, carrying two 
rifles. It was the lost legion. 

Of those two years’ trial and struggle, wounds 
received and e=. a stark, unburied corpse here 
and there on the mountainside, days in ambush and 
bitter nights of silent, anxious watch, they spoke 
but little; but their faces beamed with honest 
pride as their spokesman simply said: 

“The sahib told us never to show our faces 
again until we found the rifles, and here they are. 

ow, by your honor’s kindness, we will again 
enlist and serve the queen.” 


A CONVERT FOR A NIGHT. 
| n 1843, when Father Mathew was crusading for 





| 


total abstinence in London, he created no 
small amusement for a large party at the 
hospitable mansion of an Irish nobleman by his 
attempts, partly playful, but also partly serious, 
to make a convert of Lord Brougham, who re- 
sisted, good-humoredly but resolutely, the efforts 
of his zealous neighbor. The incident is related 
by Katharine Tynan, in her biography of Father 
Mathew. 


“TI drink very little wine,” said Brougham; “only 
half a glass at luncheon and _ two half-glasses at 
dinner. And though my medical adviser told me 
I should increase the quantity, I refused todoso.” 

“They were wrong, my lord, for advising you to 
| inerease the quantity, and you are wrong in taking 
| the small quantity you do,” said Father Mathew; 
| “but I have my hopes of you.” 

And so, after a pleasant resistance on the part 

of the learned lord, Father Mathew invested his 
lordship with the silver medal and ribbon, the 
| insignia and collar of the “new Order of the Bath.” 
|. “Then I will keep it,” said -Brougham, “and 
| take it to the House, where I shall be sure to meet 
old Lord —— the worse for liquor, and I will put 
it on him.” 

The announcement of this intention was received 
with much laughter, for the noble lord referred to 
was notorious for his potations. 

Lord Brougham was as good as his word, for on 
meeting the veteran peer, he said, “Lord —, I 
have a present from Father Mathew for you,” and 
passed the ribbon rapidly over his neck. 

“Then I tell you what it is, Brougham, I will 
keep sober for this night,’ was the peer’s unex- 
pected response. And he kept this vow, to the 
amazement of his friends. 
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THE POWER OF WATER. 


hen a man goes in swimming at the sea- 

shore and slaps the water forcibly with 

his hand, or takes a back dive from a 
pier and lands squarely on his back, he realizes 
that the unstable liquid offers not a little resist- 
ance. Yet, says a writer in the New York Tribune, 
it would surprise almost anybody to see what water 
will do under certain conditions. 


A stream from a fireman’s hose will knock a 
man down. big Fn from a nozzle used in placer- 
mining in the West eats poy large piece of 
land in a day, toys with great boulders as if they 
were pebbles, and would shoot a man over the 
country as though he were a projectile from a 
cannon. 

There is a story of an Eastern blacksmith who 
went West and made a bet that he could knock a 
hole through the jet of one of these nozzles with a 
sledge-hammer. He 1 his arms, swung the 
sledge, and came down on the ten-inch stream 
with a force that would have dented an anvil. But 











the jet, never penetrated, whisked the massive 
hammer out of the blacksmith’s hands, and tossed 
it several hundred feet away into the débris of 
old -bearing gravel beneath a crumbling cliff. 
fter this the blacksmith left out iron when he 
spoke of hard substances. 

There is also a power plant near Durango, Col- 
orado, where a United States cavalryman one da 
thought he had an easy - in cutting a two-inc 
stream with his sword. He made a valiant attack. 
The result was that his sword was shivered in 
two and his wrist broken. p 

A little thinner jet of water descending sixteen 
hundred feet to a manufactory at Grenoble, Spain, 
and travelling at the moderate speed of one hun- 
a ards a second, fractures the best blades of 

oledo. 

Of course some people will not believe such 
stories without having seen the thing, and one 
may think it a proof of the scientific imagination 
to say that an inch-thick sheet of water, provided 
it had sufficient velocity, would ward off bomb- 
shells as well as steel plate. 

Nevertheless, many persons, while travelling, 
have seen a brakeman put a small hydraulic jac 
under one end of a Pullman car and lift twenty 
tons or so by a few leisurely strokes of the EE 
handle; and the experience of riding every day in 
a hydraulic elevator tends remove doubts of 
the magic power possessed by water hitched toa 
machine. 





By Frank Dempster Sherman 


cup of emerald—behold 
How shadowy and cool it lies 
Before the morning’s wine of gold 
Transforms it magic-wise! 


Around it blows a gentle breeze, 
Birds chirp and carol in the dim 

And dewy branches of the trees 
That fringe its fragrant rim. 


From depths of verdure you can hear, 
Like fairy music heard in dreams, 
All silvery and sweet and clear, 
The voices of the streams. 


Above, the stars no longer burn; 
Gone is the last, lone torch of Night: 
The sky, a blue inverted urn, 
Now pours a flood of light. 


Awake! Awake! The thrushes call. 
A summer day is just begun. 

Here is good wine enough for all 
From cellars of the Sun! 


* ¢ 


HE DID NOT KNOW. 


llustrative of the exasperating ease with which 
| chickens occasionally “come home to roost,” 

is this story from “A Soldier’s Letters to 
Charming Nellie.” On a day in June, 1862, in the 
early part of the Civil War, General Hood of the 
Texas brigade halted each regiment in turn, and 
gave his orders. To the 4th he said: 


“Soldiers of the 4th, I know as little of your 
destination as you do. If, however, any of you 
learn or suspect it, keep it a secret. To every one 
who asks questions, answer, ‘I don’t know.’ 
are now under the orders of General Jackson, and 
I repeat them to you.”’ 

General Jackson also gave strict orders against 

oraging; but apples were plentiful, and it was 

contrary to nature for hungry soldiers not to eat 
them, and so it came about that on the march to 
Staunton General Jackson came upon a Texan 
sitting on the limb of an sepia ee. busily engaged 
in filling his haversack with the choicest fruit. 

The general reined in his old sorrel horse, and 
in his customary curt tone, asked: 

“What are you doing in that tree, sir?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the Texan. 

“What command do you belong to?’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts your command ahead of you or behind you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Thus it went on, “I don’t know” given as 
— toevery question. Finally Jackson asked, 
sternly: 

“Why do you give me that answer to every 
question?” 

“*Cause them’s the orders our general gin us 
this mornin’, an’ he tole us he as em thater way 
— from ole Jackson,” replied the man in the 


ree. 

Disgusted with a too literal obedience to his 
own commands, but yet not caring to argue the 
point, General Jackson rode on. 


* © 


FISHING FOR SHARKS. 


itutaki, one of the Cook Islands, is celebrated 
A for shark-catching all over Australasia. One 
does not catch sharks in Aitutaki after the 
usual fashion, writes Beatrice Grimshaw in her 
book, “In the Strange South Seas.” There is 
something more exciting in store for the visitor 
who goes fishing in Aitutaki lagoon. 


By noon the lagoon is unbearably warm in all 
the shallow parts, and the sharks, which inhabit it 
in large numbers, begin to feel uncomfortable. 
Some of them head for the coral patches here and 
there, and lie on the sand in the shelter of the 
rocks, their bodies thrust as far into the clefts 
and crannies of the coral as they can manage to 
get. This is the Aitutakian’s ney: 

He is perfectly fearless in the water, and he 
knows that the shark is, after all, a stupid brute. 
So he arms himself with a knife, takes a strong 
rope, noosed in a slip-knot at one end, and dives 
from his whale-boat into the warm, green water, 
where he has marked the latter end of a shark 
sticking out from a patch of coral, some three or 
four fathoms underneath the surface. 

The shark, being head in, does not see saything, 
but by and by he becomes aware of a delicate 
et all along his massive ribs, and as he 
rather likes this, he stays quite still and enjoys it. 
It is the Aitutakian, tickling him as boys tickle a 
trout in a stream, and for exactly the same reason. 
He has got the noose in his left hand, and his aim 
is to slip it over the shark’s tail, while he distracts 
the brute’s attention by ey Ses with 
the other hand. He is pretty sure to get the noose 
on before the shark suspects a. Once that 
is accomplished, he rises to the surface like a 
shooting air-bubble, swings himself into the boat, 
and gives the order to haul in. e 

The men in the boat re hold of the rope, tighten 
with a sharp jerk, and toil on. 

Now the shark begins to realize that something 
has happened, and realizes it still more fully in 
another minute or two, when he finds himself 
fighting for his life on the gunwale of a rockin 
boat, against half a dozen islanders armed wit 
knives and axes. 

The battle is short; the great brute is soon 
finished, and in another hour or two the village is 





| I’ll take it.” 








feeding on his meat, and his fins are drying in the 
om, be sold to the trader by and by for export 
to China. 

No Ce ap! in China is complete without a 
dish of daintily dressed shark’s fins, and a g 
portion of the supply comes from the Pacific. 


A SIGN OF TROUBLE. 


T° group of men round the post-office stove 
had been exchanging confidences, brought 
out by the remark of Abel Willet. ‘I hate 
to hear the wind whining the way it does to-night,” 
he said, drawing closer to the stove. “Sounds 
kind o’ unearthly.” 


“Sereech-owls are the only critters that_can 
make me feel uneasy,” said Gid Hamlin. ‘There 
was a family of ’em in a hollow apple-tree back 0’ 
my house one year. I snum, I used to dread the 
moonlight nights when they tuned up!” 

“Whippoorwills are plenty solemn for me,” 
said Hiram Goodyear. “Let ’em =? it up for an 
hour or so across our valley, and I get chilled 


clear through.” 

“There’s nothing I hate to hear so bad as a d 
howling,” said illiam Hobbs. ‘“ When t 
hound 0’ the Greens’ gets at it good an’ steady, I 
come near wishing that I was stone-deef.” 

“Ain’t there any sound that kind o’ turns your 
blood cold, Pete?” inquired Abel Willet of Peter 
Hanson, a small, meek-faced man who was bles 
with an Amazonian wife and ten children, and 
whose many home duties made an evening at the 


post-office a rare ps B tested 
r. Hanson loo appre- 


“Yes, there is,” and 

hensive as he spoke. “The sound of a cough with 
a kind of a whoop to it, that’s what means a bad 
time ahead for me, I can tell you! There’s four 


of ’em haven’t had it yet!’ 
® ¢ 


RETURNING THE PLAY. 


here is a story of a man who, to be funny, 

asked a girl in a bakery how she sold milk, 

and when she replied, “By the yard,” he 
asked for a yard of it. She dipped her finger in 
the pan and drew a three-foot line of milk along 
the counter. The man was not to be so easily 
beaten. “Is that a yard of milk?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said the girl. “All right. Wrap it up and 
A tale worthy to match this is told 
by a writer in the Emporia Gazette. 


The captain of a schooner that trades between 
New York and Savannah is noted for his wit, and 
on every occasion that offers he looses his shafts 
of humor, to the chagrin and embarrassment of 
its target. Sooner or later the stinger gets stung, 
and this chronic pun artist is no exception to the 
rule. 

On one occasion, when about two days out from 
New York, he approached a group of sailors who 
were washing the forward deck, and singling out 
a big. raw-boned Irishman who was experiencing 
his first taste of sailor’s life, he gravely asked: 

Be you steer the mainmast down the forecastle 
stairs?” 

Quick as a flash came the reply. “Vis, sor, I can, 
if you will stand below and coil it up.” 


* © 


A RABBIT -EXTERMINATOR. 


any a robin has been hunted with salt, and 

M many a rascal has got rich by selling bug 

powder with explicit directions to “take 

the bug between the forefinger and thumb, open 

his mouth, and drop in two grains of the dust.” 
Here is the newest idea: 


Australia, as is well known, is infested with 
rabbits—a most destructive and multitudinous 
: Not long ago a man invented the following 
plan: 

You go out into the field from which the rabbits 
are to be removed. You saw down a tree, and on 
the slant of the stump you paint a black spot. 
Then you keep very quiet, so that the rabbits will 
come back from their burrows and feed as usual. 

When a — enough number has collected, 
you clap Pn ands sharply. 

The efiect will be The rabbits will 
in haste for their burrows. s 
sure to mistake the black spot for his hole, and 
make for it. Invariably he will dash his brains 
out. This process, repeated often enough, is 
warranted to exterminate the rabbit forever. 

The reports do not say whether there are any 
rabbits left in Australia. 


* © 


A GOOD QUALIFICATION. 


he mystery of the negro mind is illustrated 

| by a story which the Philadelphia Record 

prints. John, the colored applicant for the 

position of butler in a family living in one of the 

fashionable suburbs of Philadelphia, strove to 

impress his would-be employer with his entire 
fitness for the place. 


“Oh, yes, suh,” he said, “I’s sholy well educated, 
suh. I’s passed a civil service examination.” 

“Indeed,” responded the gentleman, “that is 
very fine, I’m sure, but I can’t say that that will 
be of any particular value to me in a butler.” 

“No?” said the surprised applicant. ‘It shore 
is strange how gemmen’s tastes do differ. Now 
Mr. Williams,”—naming his former employer,— 
“he say, ‘John, one thing I deman’ is civil service 
to mah guests,’ an’ he done gave me a zamination 
ri’ there, suh, an’ that’s the truf.”’ 


Ln] the gentleman saw a great light. He 
replied: 
“Yes, you are quite right, John. Civil service is 


a very important and rather unusual virtue, so if 
you have passed that examination, I think we’ll 
consider you engaged.” 


* © 


AN ANNUAL GIFT. 


Ithough the Rev. Mr. Carter knew that the 
A senior deacon of his new church was a 
thrifty New Englander, he was not entirely 
prepared for some of the evidences of Deacon 
Getchell’s peculiar thrift. “I don’t know as I 
favor your exchanging with the Harborville min- 
ister more than once in the year,” said the deacon, 
shaking his head at Mr. Carter’s suggestion of a 
second exchange. 


“TI thought you all enjoyed his preaching,” said 
the minister, with surprise. “I had understood 
so. ” 


“That’s not the point,” and the deacon’s chin 
took on the look so familiar to his family and 
friends. “The point is that we pay five dollars 
and twenty-five cents more a Sunday for our 
pulpit than they do over to Harborville. So when 


ou go over there it’s just the same as making the 

arborville church a present of that sum, and 
what I’m saying is that once a season’s enough 
for us to contribute to their support.” 


















































CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND HOW TO MAKE. THEM. 


he _simplest gifts, perfectly made, are gen- 

erally just as acceptable on Christmas 

morning as the more elaborate offerings. 
With a little thought and time,—even if one’s 
skill is not great,—many dainty things may be 
made at trifling expense. 

A useful article to hang by one’s dressing- 
table is an arrangement to hold safety-pins. 
This is made by suspending loops of ribbon 
from a brass ring, one and one-fourth inches 
in diameter, which has been covered with a 
simple crochet stitch. A covered ring hangs 
from each loop, and on these are hung safety- 
pins of various sizes. A bow below the top 
ring holds the loops in place. 

A case for darning cotton may be made by 
covering four pieces of cardboard with fancy 
silk. Cut the cardboard heart shape, about 
four inches long by three and one-half inches 
wide. Cover with silk by basting the material 
smoothly on one side of each piece. Place two 
pieces face to face, and tuck the edges in be- 
tween. Sew neatly over and over. Place three 
balls of the cotton between the two covers thus 
made, and hold in place 
by lacing narrow ribbon 
through the covers and 
through the spools, fin- 
ishing with a small 
bow of several loops. 










A pretty belt may be made by embroidering 
a strip of huckabuck toweling. Cut the strip 
three and one-half inches wide. Take a thread 
of silk or linen, of any desired color, and form 
a pattern, one and one-half inches wide, by 
passing the thread under strands of the linen, 
after the manner of darning lace. A Grecian 
or diamond pattern is thus easily formed. Fold 
back the plain part and join at the back 





for a lining to the belt. 
Point the ends at the 
required length. 

Boys often complain 
that there is nothing 
they can make for Christmas gifts. One of the 
simplest things possible, that would also be 
useful, is a plain little reel whittled from wood 
and smoothed down with sandpaper. On this 
may be wound three colors of baby ribbon, 
white, pink and blue—five yards of each. A 
white bodkin may be threaded into one of the 








colors, and this gift 
could not fail to 
please. Its cost 
ought not to be over 
thirty cents. Several 
of these reels would 
be welcome in the 
kitchen. They could be used for winding strings 
of twine or cord of different sizes. 

A sachet to wear with a thin lingerie waist 
may be made of lace medallions. Make a per- 
fumed pad of silk, and sew between the motifs, 
and trim with a narrow lace edge. Add a 
bow at the top tp conceal a safety-pin with 
which the sachet may be fastened to the waist. 

A wire hat-rest is a useful thing to have upon 
one’s shelf or in a hat-box, where it is especially 
useful in travelling. To make this, take a wire 
lamp-shade frame and wind each part with 
narrow satin ribbon. It will take about three 
yards for the ordinary size. Hold the ribbon 


firmly and pass all the braces with a double fold. 











A long bottle covered with a case of raftia 
makes a dainty vase to hang on the wall or 
near a drapery so that the vine or blossoms it 
contains may be outlined against some effective 
color. In the picture shown, the bottle was 


about ten inches long, and the threads of raffia 
were not split. A handle was made of braided 
If 


raffia. It is better to use the raffia wet. 





one has not learned to 
weave raffia, this design 
is easily carried out. Be- 
gin by making a ring 
about one inch in diam- 
eter at the bottom of the 
bottle. Take twenty-four 


strands of raffia, in groups of three strands 
each, and tie over the ring. Carry these 
upward to the neck of the bottle by a series 
of knots, forming a diamond pattern. 

A case for baby ribbon is made by taking 
nine inches of fancy ribbon a quarter of 
a yard wide and folding it back lengthwise 
















two inches. Feather-stitch a hem at one end, 
and at equal distances, fasten the fold by feather- 
stitching between, thus making pockets. Finish 
the end that folds over in a point, and add a 
ribbon to tie the case when it is folded. In the 
pockets place cardboard reels on which are 
wound two shades of the narrow ribbon. 

A cretonne bag, with open mouth, is a handy 
article to hang from the bed and hold crocheted 
slippers. The outside pieces are cut from the 











cretonne in oblong shape about twelve inches | 


long. The inside pieces are cut in exactly the 
shape of the lower half—that is, six inches high. 
Bind these half side pieces across the top with 
the braid, lining all with the plain cambric first ; 
then bind all with braid, and finish with bow. 
These bags are convenient in the sick-room. 


A pretty decoration for the hall is a case to | 





hold joss-sticks. Cover a strip of 
cardboard, two and one-half inches 
wide and seventeen inches long, 
with green satin ribbon. Take 
another strip of the same width, but ten inches 
long, and sew upon this to form a deep case. 
Insert a package of the brightly covered sticks, 
and finish with a bow and a brass ring at the 
top. 

A dainty bonnet for a young baby may be 
made from one-half of a fine handkerchief. 


The plain side of the mate- 
rial is gathered in a hem, 
through which baby ribbon 


| case made of two lengths 





paste a colored picture. It is best to choose 
one printed on thin paper—that is, not coated 
paper, as the wood is apt to absorb the paste, 
and a thin paper adheres better. With a fret- 
saw, or a small hand-saw, that may be pur- 
chased at a hardware-store for twenty-five cents, 
saw the puzzle into as many parts of irregular 
shape as possible. The edges will be left rather 
rough, and with small pieces of sandpaper 
smooth down each one, being careful not to 
roughen the edges of the paper. If any corners 


‘of the paper appear to be loose, they may be 


touched with a bit of the paste. Library paste, 
or even the home-made flour paste, is better for 
this work than mucilage, as the latter is apt to 
discolor the picture. In sawing the puzzles the 
sections may take any shape, but if the edges 
are all curved, or at least have two curved sides, 
so that the parts interlock, the puzzle is said to 
be more difficult of solution. The puzzle is to 
restore the picture to its perfect shape with as 
little trouble as possible. 

Garter supports for long gloves may be made 
of white or tan ribbon to match the gloves. 
Cover an elastic of the right length with a 









of ribbon sewed together 
with a slight shirring. 
Finish with a small bow, 
to which may be sewed 


a buckle, and finish the ends with a safety-pin, 
that the circle may be adjusted to fit the arm. 
To make a sachet, take three yards each of 
one-half inch ribbon of any two colors. Make 
a perfumed pad of cotton wadding four inches 
square. Cover the pad with one color by wind- 
ing the ribbon carefully in bands, then weave 
the other color in and out, as in the illustration, 





and finish the two corners with bows of the two 
shades. Allow enough in weaving to do this. 
A fancy pin-ball, made of yellow silk cover- 
ing a round cardboard three inches in diameter, 
may have the moon’s face traced in sepia. 








Hang with loop and bow, and arrange the pins 
in even rays to carry out the effect. 

Many prefer to have their toilet articles made 
from a material that is easily laundered. A 
handkerchief case made of cross-barred linen is 
useful in travelling. Take a strip thirty-two 
inches long, fold it back to the center to make 


is run to shape the cap. Other bonnets are|a square of twelve inches. Turn back the 


made from whole handkerchiefs folded as above. 


One gift that is quite easy for a child to} picture. 


make is a picture puzzle. The popularity of 


remainder to form flaps, as shown in the 
Stitch on two bands of lace insertion 
across the mouth of the opposite bags, and 


these puzzles can hardly be explained, but young | under this run narrow ribbon draw-strings. 


and old have found them of great interest. On 
whitewood, three-eighths of an inch thick, 


This may be laid flat in one’s trunk, and drawn 
up to form a double bag when unpacked. 




















, 3 A $10,000 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 1.2.°°° 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Far Animals. All 
about Traps, Tra pers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw re Lag Skins than 

home buyers “Hides tanned into d for Price 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 





THE NEW GAME. 
Interesting to young and old. 
100 Fine Cards. Any number 
ean play. By Mail 50 Cts. 
CLOVER-LEAF CARD CO., 
Box 46, Station E, Cleveland, O. 


LUCKY 
STAR. 








STAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, man 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Phil- 
ippines, Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15e. Stamp 


Al , coupons, large new ‘list bargain lists 
all Free! Agents wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 
E.J.Schuster Co.,Dept. 24,St. Louis, Mo. 


p-. Mount Beautiful Birds 
Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
phies, suchas birdsandanimals. Deco- 

wa rate your homeor mehomene mount 
PY ingfor others. Taxidermisis hand- 
somely paid. Success weet or 

P no tuition. Book ‘*How to Learn to Mount 
Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 


7) N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy, Box 9J Omaha,Neb. 


Oriental Post Cards 


Views of Forbidden City and wonders of China 
or. ~% an sent direct to you from the Orient. 12 
superb cards beautifully hand-colored by natives 
sent on receipt of money-order for 50 cents—the 
quality cards of the world. Address, 


ORIENT SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Post Card Dept. C. YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


SHETLAND PONY yElVEN AWAY 
Wewenlt you to get us an ho ad for 

our Great Strawberry Novelty, dis- 

covered in the old country. 

give away this thorou: 


land Pony. Is8_ 38 nehes h, 
wei hs 324 Ibe. Wall‘oroken to drive 
rth .00. Here i 
















ur We will send the 
= Novelt and, full instructions for 
t 0c “to AK a cted when 








ou send us the first order. W. Write 
SEED FARMS, Dept. is, 7. Hill, N. Y. 


\ “I MADE $12 b4+ 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 











ou how to make 
10a day. OUT- 
F to workers, 
| THOMAS MFG. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
for FREE bottle of 











clamps — good for guns, too. 
Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
43 Broadway, New York, 
“3 in One” Oil. 








A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, $9. 00 

‘ANTI-DOG ” Medical Battery, 
Many years’ experi- 
ence in the manufac- 
cal and 


ture of _—* 
as 
poe us_ with 
what was needed in 
the form of a battery 
for family use. The 
public demanded a 
compact, reliable, 
durable and low- 













every one of these re- 
quirements. By aid of 
printed instructions 
= inexperienced = 
as good results as t 
skilled operator. 
UNFAILING RELIEF FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Sead Sor Free Cutet jue R 24—168 pages, 
1,000 electrical specialties with net ee 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
17 Park Place, New York. 188 5th Ave., Koay Ti. 











Thanksgiving 
Day! 

How are your carvers? Will 

they do you credit this day, 


when you want everything 
at its best ? 


This 8-piece set of 


‘Anchor Brand” 
Carvers 


Special carver steel, stag- 
horn handles,silv ermounts, 
fully warranted. 


Post-paid $6.50, 


If your dealer hasn’t them. 





Lamson & Goodnow Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 









Ae Victory.—At the presi- 
dential election, November 3d, 30 states, 
with 327 electoral votes, voted for Republican 
electors ; 16 states, with 156 electoral votes, voted 
for Democratic electors. ‘There are 483 electoral 
votes in all, and 242 are necessary for a choice. 
Four years ago, out of 476 electors chosen, 336 
were Republicans and 140 Democrats. 
& 

‘oer the States ranged themselves.— 

Mr. Bryan carried 13 Southern States, and 
added to them the votes of Colorado, Nevada 
and Nebraska. The three states, New York, 
Ohio and Indiana, which were the chief battle- 
ground of the campaign, were all carried by 
Mr. Taft—New York by a plurality of about 
200,000, Ohio by about 70,000, and Indiana by 
about 10,000. Nebraska, Nevada and Colorado, 
which voted for Mr. Roosevelt four years ago, 
were carried by Mr. Bryan this year. The 
electoral vote of Maryland, which in 1904 chose 
1 Republican and 7 Democratic electors, will 
probably be again split this year. 

& 

Ege -Nine States elected governors, 
5 elected legislatures which will 


|choose United States Senators. The state 


contest which attracted most attention was that 
in New York, where Gov. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Republican, was reélected over Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler, Democrat, who is now 
lieutenant-governor. The contest turned largely 
upon Governor Hughes’s record, especially in 
the matter of race-track legislation. Governor 
Hughes’s plurality was about 70,000. Ohio, 
Indiana and Minnesota elected Democratic 
governors, although they chose Republican 
electors. Missouri elected a Republican gov- 
ernor, the first for many years. 
% 

7 Next Congress.—In the present Con- 

gress the Republicans have a majority of 
30 in the Senate and 53 in the House. It is 
probable that in both Houses the Republican 
majority will be slightly less in the next Con- 


| gress, but the figures at hand do not admit of 


an exact statement. ® 


esident Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University has resigned, and his resigna- 
tion has been accepted, to take effect not later 
than May 19, 1909. At that date Doctor Eliot 
will have completed 40 years of service at the 
head of the university. He is 74 years old. 
+ 


perreres of the Fleet at Amoy.—The 
second squadron of the United States 
Atlantic battle-ship fleet, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Emory, reached Amoy, China, October 
30th. There was an exchange of official cour- 
tesies, and the officers of the fleet were enter- 
tained at dinner by the imperial Chinese 
commissioners, but there was a _ noticeable 
absence of the popular demonstrations of wel- 
come which marked the reception in Japan. 
& 


x Important Interview.—A London 
newspaper, late last month, printed what 
purported to be an interview with Emperor 
William of Germany with reference to Anglo- 
German relations. The report of the interview 
was furnished by a ‘‘retired diplomat,’’ and its 
apparent object was to promote better feeling 
between the two countries. The Emperor was 
represented as admitting that large sections of 
the middle and lower classes in Germany were 
unfriendly to England, but as citing, as evi- 
dence of his own personal friendliness, the fact 
that during the Boer War he used his influence 
to prevent a hostile combination of France and 
Russia against England; and also that he sub- 
mitted to the English government a plan of 
campaign against the Boers which corresponded 
closely with that which Lord Roberts later 
carried to a successful conclusion. 
& 


Grave Indiscretion.—It was generally 

assumed that the interview was an ingen- 
ious invention, until explanations and partial 
corroborations were made public from official 
sources in Berlin. Prince Von Biilow, the 
German chancellor, assumed responsibility for 
permitting the publication of the interview, 
and offered his resignation to the Emperor. 
This the Emperor did not accept, but he per- 
mitted the chancellor to publish an official 
explanation. From this it appears that the 
Emperor received from a private Englishman, 
with the request that he be allowed to publish 
it, the manuscript of an article in which a 
series of conversations between the Emperor 
and several English personalities, held at 
various dates, were put together. This manu- 
script the Emperor forwarded to the chancellor, 
who in turn sent it to the foreign office, with 
a note requesting careful scrutiny. The foreign 
office did not report that it contained anything 
objectionable, and publication followed. The 
chancellor himself did not read the article before 
publication. This explanation did not greatly 
relieve the situation, for it gave the greatly criti- 
cized article a kind of governmental sanction. 
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Latest Swell Front, 
Automatic Drop Head 


and Lift, 


At Introductory 
Price. 





O" expeni- 
ence has 
shown that the 
sale of one sew- 
ing machine 
in a town soon 
leads to other 
sales in that 
same _neigh- 


borhood. In 
the light of 
this experience we shall be glad to offer you the New 
Companion Sewing Machine at an Introductory Price 
provided the machine has not been previously sent 
into your town. If you desire to take advantage of 
this offer send us your name and address at once for 
full particulars. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in due time without a 
scratch, and it is satisfactory in every particular. Indeed, it is more than 
we expected. My wife says she would not trade with her sister, who has 
a $50 machine.— S. R. HARMAN, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


My time has been so fully taken up for the past week with my New 
Companion that I have had no time for letter-writing. I wish to tell you 
how pleased I am with my machine, and to thank you for your prompt 
shipment. The New Companion looks just like a $45 machine which I 
had partially engaged from other parties. I count myself very fortunate 
in having purchased from you. When received there wasn’t a scratch 
upon it.— Mrs. Ross I. Knapp, North New Portland, Maine. 


We have tried the New Companion Sewing Machine long enough to 
know that we wouldn’t send it back unless we could get another just like 
it. We had a $65 machine in the house for three months, and tried them 
both. I find the New Companion equal to the $65 machine in every 
respect.— Mrs. J. W. THompson, Hodgeman, Kansas. 


I am well pleased with my New Companion Sewing Machine. It 
came promptly in twenty-nine days from the date I bought the money- 
order. I would not exchange my New Companion for any of the 
higher-priced machines. It runs light, and does as good work as any one 
could ask for. The machine is all that you claim for it.— Mrs. J. R. 
Situ, Napa, California. 


TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . . . . . . . $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 24% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 
Style 3 LO 
Style 4 Companion Special . . . . . . ~~ ~~ = 19.25 
Style 5a Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 
Style 10A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . . 24.75 
Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . . 26.75 
Style 112A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . 29.75 


OUR BOOKLET WILL SHOW YOU HOW WE CAN SUPPLY HIGH-GRADE, WARRANTED 
SEWING MACHINES AT SUCH EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we 


———_—____ deliver the sewing ma- 
chines freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAM 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 

featal. gave stein Alben, So. ibee rindy 

be . U.S. e ng 

Be. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy — 

C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

THE BOSTON GUARD PENHOLDER 

Makes good writers. It compels correct penholding 
Sample post-paid Ten Cents. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SPECIALTY 

61 Trust Building, Rochester, N. 


gm FREE Soa 


1908 Book, 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 
, 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, 


ty book, newspaper. Pr b 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, 
= Pro t. All cnet, iy 4 sent. by ~ A 
‘or press ca’ alog. ype, paper, etc. 
"THE iden, 


co., onnecticut. 
UPWARD START 
AFTER CHANGING FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM. 


Many a talented person is kept back because of 
the interference of coffee with the nourishment of 
the body. 

This is especially so with those whose nerves 
are very sensitive, as is often the case with tal- 
ented persons. There is a simple, easy way to 
get rid of coffee evils and a Tennessee lady’s ex- 
perience along these lines is worth considering. 
She says: 

“Almost from the beginning of the use of coffee 
it hurt my stomach. By the time I was fifteen I 
was almost a nervous wreck, nerves all unstrung, 
no strength to endure the most trivial thing, either 
work or fun. 

“There was scarcely anything I could eat that 
would agree with me. The little I did eat seemed 
to give me more trouble than it was worth. I 
finally quit coffee and drank hot water, but there 
was so little food I could digest, I was literally 
starving; was so weak I could not sit up long at a 
time. 

“It was then a friend brought me a hot cup of 
Postum. I drank part of it and after an hour I 
felt as though I had had something to eat—felt 
strengthened. That was about five years agoand, 
after continuing Postum in place of coffee and 
gradually getting stronger, to-day I can eat and 
digest anything I want, walk as much as I want. 
My nerves are steady. 

“T believe the first thing that did me any good 
and gave me an upward start, was Postum, and I 
use it altogether now instead of coffee.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
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uine, true, and full of human interest. 





































Increase 
Your Salary 


Make your salary grow by bringing 
training into your work. Training 
raises you from $3.50 a week to $5.00— 
from $5.00 to $10.0o—from $10.00 to 
$15.00, and so on. In fact there’s no 
limit to the earning capacity of the 
trained boy—and this is actually proven 
by the letters received from hundreds of 
boys who have won lasting success 
through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton. 


The I. C. S. can raise cd salary by 
fitting you for your chosen line of 
work. It’s easy if you can read and 
write. No books to buy. No necessity 
for leaving home. The I. C. S. trains 
you in your spare time. 


Don’t remain at the bottom until 
you’re ashamed of being there; but 
get in line now for promotion and more 
money. Talk it over with your parents. 
Select the occupation you like best— 
mark and mail the attached coupon 
to-day. The information and advice it 
brings costs you nothing. 


DO IT NOW! 


















































INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
! Box 832, Scranton, Pa. | 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
| how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the | 
position before which I have marked X, 
| | 
Bookkeeper Mechan’] Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
| | Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. | 
| | Window trimmer” umber & Steam Fitter | 
— seval Engineer ° 
| | Civit Service Bite] Deatt | 
Architect 
Textile Mill Structural 
| = Supt ° Engineer | 
] = 
Name —— 
| | 
| Street and No | 
| City. State | 











~| salt districts. 


























NATURE @ SCIENCE 











alt on the Moon?—At the June meeting 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in Lon- 
don, Mr. H. G. Tomkins offered a new expla- 
nation of the long-standing mystery of the bright 
rays emanating from some of the so-called lunar 
craters. He thinks that they may be caused 


Mass.| by salt efflorescence. To support his theory 


he showed photographs of saline regions in 
India and elsewhere, and maintained that there 
is evidence of a radial arrangement of terrestrial 


& 


_—— of Bows and Arrows.—One 
curious result of the recent study of the 
mural paintings and engravings on the walls of 
caverns in the Pyrenees anciently occupied as 
dwellings by men, is 
the evidence which it 
has afforded that bows 
and arrows were al- 
ready in use at that 
very early period. Ina 
grotto at Niaux, bisons, 
horses, deer and wild goats are represented, 
and arrows are shown striking into many 
of the animals. Some of the arrow-heads thus 
placed are colored red. 
& 


No and the Aurora.—By means of 
sounding-balloons, Teisserenc de Bort has 
collected specimens of the air up to an altitude 
of more than eight and a half miles. Analysis 
shows the presence of helium only in the layers 
lower than about six miles. Neon, on the con- 
trary, is found at all levels, and this fact is 
regarded as confirming the identification of sev- 
eral spectroscopic lines of neon in the spectrum 
of the aurora borealis. 


eology and Coal.—A European geologist 

calls attention to the practical bearing of 
recent geological studies of the construction of 
the Karpathian Mountains. It has hitherto been 
assumed that the coal-basin adjoining these 
mountains terminates at a fault along their 
edge, but Professor Uhlig shows that the coal 
must continue under the mountains, and that 
the proper points to sound for it may be deter- 
mined simply by the character of the superposed 
layers. Instead of sounding through the Lower 
Cretaceous formation, as has been attempted, 
he points out that the places where the oldér 
Tertiary layer shows itself are those where the 
coal must lie nearest the surface. Recent sound- 
ings indicate the correctness of his conclusions. 

& 


F  ymnseaeny Diamonds.—The pretended dis- 
covery of the Frenchman, Henri Lemoine, 
of a new way of making artificial diamonds has 
been exposed, but the subject continues to attract 
sober scientific attention. Lemoine was laughed 
at because he asserted that it was necessary to 
use ‘‘powdered sugar carbon’’ in his process. 
But, as a writer in Nature shows, this ridicule 
was groundless, since sugar carbon is the purest 
form of amorphous carbon, and was that em- 
ployed by Moissan in his experiments when he 
actually did obtain minute diamonds after sub- 
jecting the carbon to very high temperature and 
very great pressure. Lemoine’s formula con- 
tained nothing new, and was in itself absurd. 
It does not, at present, appear probable that 
diamonds of marketable size can be obtained by 
artificial processes. . 


tar-Wells.—The hills in the neighborhood 

of Nice are cut and seamed with remarkable 
gorges, among which are found deep holes 
locally known as puits aux étoiles, or star- 
wells. They are so called because of the belief 
that from their bottoms stars can be seen even 
in daylight, although it has been proved that 
the old notion that stars can be seen in the 
daytime from the bottom of deep wells is untrue. 
These abysses have been formed by the action 
of water, and at the bottom there is usually an 
opening into a narrow gorge, by which the 
water escapes. Some of them contain cascades. 
The greater number of the puits aux étoiles 
are so profound and narrow that the rays of 
the sun never reach their deeper parts. They 
are always very moist, and the temperature in 
them is almost invariable. Below the point to 
which the sunlight penetrates the only vegeta- 
tion is moss. e 





he Shapes of Eggs.— Prof. D’ Arcy 
Thompson recently entertained the Zodlog- 
ical Society of London with a mathematical 
discussion of the differences in the shapes of 


eggs. A few eggs, like those of the owl and | 


the tortoise, are spherical, or nearly so; a few, 
like the grebe’s or the cormorant’s, are ellip- 
tical, with symmetrical ends ; the great majority, 
like the hen’s, are ovoid, or blunter at one end 
than the other. The hen’s egg is always laid 
blunt end foremost. Eggs which are the most 
unsymmetrical are also eggs of large size rela- 
tively to the parent bird. The yolks of eggs 
are spherical, whatever the form of the entire 
egg may be. This Professor Thompson showed 
to be due to their being enclosed in a fluid, the 
‘*white,’’ which makes the pressure every where 
on the surface of the yolk practically constant. 









WINSLOW'S 
wkkates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science, 
We have been at the business for over fifty years, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a copy. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates, 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 

84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Leng Lane, E. C., London. 
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Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 


How Much lpwitimnnyen 
By Getting | ARTES 


HETHER you are in the habit of “buying by mail or not,” you owe it to your 
own best interests to inform yourself fully and carefully about prices—es- 
pecially in times like these when you want to make every dollar count. 

Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue and show you how much money youcan 
save by buying a stove or range, direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 
Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo line with the best line of stoves 
and ranges you can find sold at retail, Compare quality and price, and I promise you 
that you will save money by buying a Kalamazoo, and get a better 
stove for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world, 
And yourun norisk. You save money and also get a 


We Pay 

~ 

360-Day Approval Test 3.0¢,2i3nt 
and I promise you now that I will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully, if you do not find your purchase in every way 

exactly as represented. 

We have sold in the past six years th ds of Kal sto 
readers of this magazine; we have more individual customers than 
any other stove company in existence—more than 100,000 families 
who have found that Kalamazoo prices save much money—that 
Kalamazoo quality gives perfect satisfaction—that the Kaiama- 
zoo plan enables you to buy more easily and more safely in your 
own home than in a retail storeroom. 

Won't you let me prove these things to you! 

SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR CATALOGUE. For coal or wood stoves and 
ranges ask for Catalogue No. 253. For gas stoves and ranges ask for Cata- 
logue No. 828. Please don’t take it for granted that you can do “just as 
well” elsewhere, but tavpotignte. You cannot judge our pian intelligently 
unless you know more about it. Get our prices and see for yourself the 
difference between the manufacturer's price and the retail price. Our 
line embraces more than 300 styles and sizes for coal, wood and gas. 
William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
































All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 










baking androast- 
ing easy. 











| P RLINE is the Onginal Washing Pow- 

| Ader. Do you think it would have been so wide- 

| ly Imitated if it had not Justified Our Claims? 
@ Ev ry Inducement is offered to buy Imitations 
f PEARLINE but one—Morée Bulk, Less 

| Pric e, Brummagem Jewelry, Knocking at Doors 
and Ringing of Door-bells, no end of Begging 
and | easing by Peddlers Etite| Coupons— / 
QUEER INDUCEMENTS THESE !| 
@ PEARLINE needs no such Helps. PEAR- | 
LINE does More Work and No Harm; it} 
Costs Less Money a Wash-day, any Day, a| 
Week, a Month—a Great Deal Less a Year; 
it keeps Clothes like New, even Better than New 
in Color; Keeps you Young; Saves Wnnkles 
—all but the Cheerful ones—Makes them! 

1|@ Which sort of Wrinkles do you Prefer: 
The Tired or Jolly ones ? 

he. This is for you to Answer ~Tell your Grocer. 





SAVES YOUR MONEY: 
SAVES YOUR HEALTH 








|. The Pledge of Allegiance’ 


= HIS patriotic exercise for the 

schoolroom, either daily or 
J weekly, has been observed since 
= its inception in 1892. To aid 
the movement we recommend the 
adoption of a small Flag per- 
manently mounted on a staff and 
stationed near the teacher’s desk. 
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She best way to secure the Silk Flag for your school is to let the scholars raise the 3 
| money by selling forty of our Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. ese 
Certificates are sent free to any teacher. This co-operation of the pupils will create a deep 
3 interest in the Flag and in the observance of the Pledge. It is our hope that eventually the 3 
Pledge will be observed by every Public’ School in America. 

On receipt of 40 cents we will for- 3 


SPECIAL OFFER. ward by mail a beautiful forty-six 
star Silk Flag, 24x36 inches, with a printed copy of the Pledge of 
Allegiance. In view of the low price, which is LESS THAN COST, 
3 our Offer is made only to Public Schools which desire a Flag for the 3 
observance of the Pledge. Price to all others $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. _ ; 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 

















THE YOUTH’ 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 

matter. 


COMPANION is an illustrated 


ven to sub- 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
serib the paper, 


: rs in a single weekiy issue o 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 





GLANDULAR FEVER. 

his is the name of an acute febrile 

disease of childhood, one of the 
group to which belong scarlet fever, 
measles and mumps. It differs from 
measles and other eruptive fevers in 
that there is no rash, the local mani- 
festation being a swelling of the glands 
in the neck, especially in the front 
part of the neck, about and below the 
4 angle of the jaw. 

The disease is not of common occur- 
rence; and this is rather curious, for it seems to 
be eminently contagious, all the members of the 
household, at least all under fourteen or fifteen 
years, being affected when once the fever gets 
into a house. Children are the ones who suffer 
chiefly, infants in arms or very young children. 
Adults or those above fifteen years are not often 
attacked. 

The attack begins suddenly, usually a week or 
less after exposure to the contagion, with fever, 
sickness at the stomach or actual vomiting, coated 
tongue, constipation and a stiff neck. The appe- 
tite is gone and swallowing is painful. Any 
attempt to move the child’s head causes pain, and 
is strongly resisted. Pressure on the side of the 
neck from the angle of the jaw to the Adam’s 
apple is usually also painful. 

The fever rises gradually for two or three 
days, reaching its highest point about the third 
day. At this time also the enlargement of the 
glands of the neck becomes manifest to sight and 
touch. 

The enlargement may be on both sides, but 
appears more often perhaps on the left side first, 
runs its course there, and then begins on the 
right. It is usually also more severe on the left 
side. 

The disease lasts a week or ten days as a rule, 
but may be prolonged to two weeks by successive 
crops of glandular enlargements. 

There is no real eruption, although sometimes 
the flush of the fever may take on a dusky red hue 
and simulate a rash. 

The fever continues as long as the swelling of 
the glands persists, and after its subsidence the 
little patient is usually weak and pale for a time. 

Glandular fever is almost never fatal, but it may 
make the child pretty sick while it lasts. The 
treatment is simple. The patient should be kept 
in bed in a well-ventilated room as long as the 
fever lasts; and when the disease is over he will 
need good food, lots of fresh air, and possibly a 
tonic to overcome the anemia and debility. 


* ¢ 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 


Lp she was married, Clarissa Singer had 
never felt the need of cooking lessons, and 
after her marriage she thought she had not 
time for them. As a result, she started in bravely 
to teach herself, with the aid of the numerous 
recipes printed in the weekly paper of which her 
husband was the editor. One day she found a 
recipe for a dish called “Cream of Orange.” It 
read as follows: 

“Cut orange peel into inch strips with the scissors 
and boil until soft in plenty of water, changing 
the water several times to suit taste. Add a bay- 
leaf and a slice of onion to one quart of milk. Rub 
two tablespoons of butter and two of flour together, 
and pour in three pints of water and two large 
cups of sugar. Place cover on them, and when 
done scrape out the pulp, leaving the outer skin 
on. With a sharp knife cut through each row of 
grains. Serve at once in glass jars.” 

She read it over again, and although one or two 
points seemed doubtful, she set earnestly to work. 
It was nearly supper-time when the quantities of 
water that the recipe had demanded were boiled 
off and the mixture was anywhere near present- 
able. Her husband’s step might be expected at 
any moment. So hastily dishing the concoction 
up, she placed it on the table just in time to run 
to meet him at the door. 

The meal passed very successfully up to the 
stage of dessert. Clarissa decided not to call her 
husband’s attention to the new dish, but let him 
discover it for himself. She doubted whether he 
would, but presently he did. 

“What on earth is this?” he asked, after the first 
mouthful. 

“Don’t you like it, dear? It’s something that I 
found in the housekeeping department of your 
own magazine, and I followed the directions 
exactly, so you can’t blame me.” 

He tasted it cautiously again, and examined it 








carefully. Light suddenly dawned on the mind 
of the editor. 

“Ts it called ‘Cream of Orange’?”’ he asked. 

“T think that’s the name; yes, I’m sure it is.” 

Her husband laughed, and pushed away his 
plate. 

“There was a mistake in the composing-room,” 
he said, “and the make-up man got parts of two 
different recipes mixed up together. We just dis- 
covered it this morning.” 

Since then Mrs. Singer has joined a class in 
“Simplified Cooking.” And Mr. Singer has the 
proofs of the housekeeping department read with 
uncommon care. 

* ©¢ 


A LARGE PROFIT. 


ife is a matter of adjustment and not of circum- 
stance. The financial affairs of the old water- 
cress man in James Greenwood’s “The Wilds of 
London” were as large and seemed to him to be 
of as much moment as are the manipulations of 
the Wall Street broker. The watercress man | 
was a crippled old Londoner who had been a} 
soldier in his younger-days, and who, at the time 
of writing, numbered seventy-six years. 


The rheumatism was to him a malignant foe. 
His home was wretched, but he told me he would 
rather die than go to the workhouse. 

I saw him one morning in November, down at 
the watercress beds near Hackney, and I talked 
to him as he stood on the frosty planks stretched 
over the oozy beds, where the cresses grew, and 
from which the men were gathering a torehlight. 
It was fully three hours before daylight. 

The old man, without so much as a neckkerchief 
for a shirt collar, winced before the cold wind that 
blew his white hair about and visibly increased 
the blueness of his poor old nose. 

“You would better be in the workhouse,” said I. 

“Better in my grave, where I shall afore 
long, God willing,” he replied. “No work’ouse | 
for me, a | 

“But why don’t you buy your cresses in the | 
market?” | 

“*Cause they’re cheaper to buy first’and. You’d 
be astonished how much cheaper. Why, it makes 
as much difference as three or fourpence in the 
day’s stock.” 





* ¢ 


WELL UNDER. 


ad as it is to be in a rut, it is better than to 

wabble all over the road. There are times 
when it is possible to get too much of a good 
thing, even in the matter of denominational 
breadth. Such a case is mentioned by a writer in 
the Bellman. At the close of a revival service 
the minister went down the church aisle, according 
to his custom, to greet the strangers in his congre- 
gation. 


“T don’t think you are a member of our church,” 
he said to one, as he warmly shook his hand. 

“No, sir,” replied the stranger. 

‘Well, you will not think me unduly curious if 
I ask you to what denomination you belong?” 
asked the minister. 

“T suppose,” responded the other, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “that I am really what you might call 
a submerged Presbyterian.” 

“A submerged Presbyterian!” exclaimed the 
minister. ‘I should beg ad if you would explain.” 

“Well, I was _ brought up a Presbyterian, my 
wife is a Methodist, my eldest daughter is a Ba 
tist, my son is the organist of a Unitarian church, 
my second daughter sings in an Episcopal choir, 
— my younge st goes to a Congregational Sunday- 
school.’ 

“But,” said the minister, aghast, “you con- 
tribute, doubtless, to some church?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I contribute to all of 
them, and that’s what submerges me.” 


* ¢ 


A HARDER JOB. 


he tributes paid to the popularity of Mr. Ham- 

mond’s son pleased the father, who was the 
oldest summer resident of Shrubville. They 
pleased him the more because they came from 
natives of the soil, whose good opinion could not 
be forced in any way. 


“He’s a real good boy, that boy o’ yours,” said 
On t. Hollis Towne, and Capt. Lothrop James 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings. [ Adv. 
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POST CARD 
PROJECTOR. 


Shows photo or pic- 
ture of any kind life 
size on asheet. Con- 

nects with gas or 

$5 to electric fixtures, or is 
$10 
















ed his word of preva. 

“T like the cut of his jib,’ he announced, with 
decision, “and I like his ways; he ain’t too forth- 
putting, nor yet he ain’t too stand-offish. 

“Thing of it is, you and his ma haven’t tried to 
have him ‘brought up,’ same as most of the 
summer folks do with their children; he’s just 
been ‘raised’ like we were, and that’s why he gets 
on with everybody in this town, sir!” 


* ¢ 


FOR A LOAF, ALL RIGHT. 


s the tramp looked at Mrs. Godard he felt a 

thrill of hope. Here was surely an easy and 

benevolently inclined person. “Could you gimme 
a dime to buy a loaf 0’ bread?” he whined. 

Mrs. Godard’s guileless soul looked out at him 
through her near-sighted eyes, and she fingered 
her purse hopefully. 

“T have only a quarter here,” she said, “and I’m 
really too tired to walk home.” 

“Sure, I can change it for you,” said the tramp, 
cheerfully, as he took out a dime and a nickel; 
and not until Mrs. Godard was half-way home on 
the car did it occur to her that there was anything 
unusual in the transaction. 


* 


“ONLY US CHICKENS.” 


To same thing that prompts one to say yes in 
answer to the query, “Are you asleep?” may 
have influenced the negro in the following story 
from Life: 

It was a dark night, and the owner of the chicken- 
coop, gun in hand, was investigating certain sus- 
picious noises he had heard. 

‘“‘Who’sin there?” he called at the open window. 

Erastus, inside, replied softly and reassuringly, 
“Ain’t nobody heah ’cep’in’ us chickens.” 


* 


QUITE PROBABLE. 


t is evident that the young man who writes the 

news items in the Willowby Times wishes 
always to be on the safe side and exercise due 
caution in his statements. 

“When Mr. Lemuel Hawkins entered the bed- 
room on the ground floor of his farmhouse one 
day last week,” wrote the careful news-gatherer, 
“he found that a cow, probably astray, had made 





her way there from the open door.” 


fitted for acetylene. 
Send for booklet * ¥.” 
BUCKEYE STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
N pW and bright by wiping before and after 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 
“3 in One.” Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the 
fine working 


runners, keeps clamps and screws in 

order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 43 
Broadway, New York. 























The Fiexibie Fiyer Craze is here. Your 
children have caught it. It’s healthful 
and safe. Encourage it. 


The fastest, safest, strongest ever invented. 
A Boy’s sled—the only one Girls can properly 
control. Steers easily around others without 
dragging the feet—runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up-hill. 

Saves its cost in shoes the first Winter—pre- 
vents wet feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to 
last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist ona Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer— 
dong, low, narrow, speedy, moderate-priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
tt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa, 
tt atentees and Sole Manufacturers mmm 





















Automobile Jackets, 
Blizzard Proof 


with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 
PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 

Better than an overcoat for facing 

Stie, Somfcrinnie ASE your Pisin, 
com: e. our 

Or sent On reod pt of $2.85: 

JOHN H. PARKER ©0., Dept. 4. 

25 James Mass. 




















that a gas 
range can 
cook, but 
is far more 
convenient and 
economical. You 
can prepare as com- 
plete a dinner on the 
dining table as can be 
prepared in the kitchen on a 
gas range. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


(Patents Pending) 


makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue flame. No smoke—no odor. 
Made with single and double burn- 
ers Beautifully nickeled. 
Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes are 
especially adapted for use on alcohol 
gasstoves. Provided with “‘Ivory”’ En- 
ameled Food Pan when specified. The 
cleanest and most durable cooking 
utensil yet de- 
vised. 























. At leading 
hee dealers. Write 
: for descriptive 
booklet “KK-12” 


MANNING- 












ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 















































The Best Xmas Gift 


Is something lasting and p Zz 
a waist or dress pattern, for instance. 
You couldn’t do better. 


LET US SEND You 


60 FREE SAMPLES 


Of broadcloths, poplins, wash silks, 
suitings, waistings, mohairs, etc., 
giving you the advantage of superior 
uality, uniform color and exclusive 
designs at two-thirds retail price. 
Send Postal To-day. 
COURTENAY MILLS COMPANY, 
Dept. R, Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Orders amounting to $10 or over entitle you to 
waist tern FREE. 

















Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 


For Country Houses 
This system provides water under pressure 
for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like Hfostration $60 and up. 


Let our (fami g ———— 
fleure out S 
your needs, S 
whether for 
large or S| 
small estate. ATC 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D”™ AND 
READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Troe 
SHOWING 

INSTALLATION OF 

LUNT-MOSS AIR 
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TOILET PAPER 


For people who are particular — people 
who take up with sensible measures for 
the protection of health, who realize the 
importance of sanitary toilet paper and 
will take some pains to get it. 

Why is Handifold sanitary? Be- 
cause no waste paper orany germ-laden 
waste materials enterintoit. It is made 
from po er gee J fresh, new, clean 
paper stock, nothing else, and to insure 
ts reaching you in sanitary condition it 
is put up in sanitary dust-proof cartons, 
so that the paper does not come in con- 
tact with other objects, nor is it touched 
by human hand from the time it leaves 
our factory till it reaches you. 

And, by the way, it isn't necessary 
to mention toilet paper at all in asking 
for it—just say you’d like a package of 

andifold, and any up-to-date dealer 















will know what you want. Try it next 
time you go to the store. 


Sample package sent on receipt of five 
cents to pay postage. 


f Handifold Toilet Paper Co, 
Leominster, Mass. 





































The only remedy that 
toothache instantly. 
he only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 
Bone othe 
work. nt’s Tooth- 
he Gum. All druggists 





Detroit, Mich. 


S = 
Toothache Gum 
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The Winner’s Outfit 
UR Winner’s Outfit contains 
many valuable helps and 
suggestions for easily obtaining 
new subscriptions for The Com- 
panion. One of these Winner’s 
Outfits will be sent absolutely 


free to any Companion subscriber 
upon application. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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IN THE ICE. 


D Wilfred Grenfell, of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen in Labra- 
dor, has recounted so many tales of adventure 
that especial interest is attached to the fol- 
lowing nearly fatal accident that befell him. 
He was travelling over the ice, says a writer 
in the Boston Transcript, with a pack of dogs. 


ng ee yy 
was app when he on a 
bad spot of ice. Betore be realized it, he was 
in an area covered only with drift-ice, and 
before he could stop the dogs, the animals had 
‘ied he dogs attempted 
to climb on Doctor Grenfell’s back, and he was 
obl to fight the animals before he was able 
to climb on to a solid piece of drift-ice. The 
dogs also succeeded in saving themselves. With 
the wind blow a gale m the northwest 
and the tem re ten degrees below zero, 
the doctor would have frozen to death, as his 
clothing was saturated, but for the originality 
and ingenuity he displayed. Taking off his 
skin boots, he cut them in halves and placed 
the pieces over his back and chest to shield 
those parts of his body from the blast. As the 
wind and cold increased when night came on, 
he determined to kill three of the team dogs to 
afford him more warmth of body and to supply 
the other beasts with food, fearing that, becom- 
ing hungry, they would attack and devour him. 
As it was, they attacked him savagely, and 
he was bitten terribly about the hands and legs 
by the brutes before they died. The doctor 
spent a trying night. Hoping that next day 
he would be in sight of land, although the ice 
was fast receding from the tS doctor 
took the legs of the dead dogs, and binding them 
together, made a pole, to the top of which he 
bent part of his shirt to serve as a signal, and 
this eventually proved to be his salvation, as 
the was seen by George Reid and others 
of e’s Cove, Hare Bay, and they effected 
a rescue. The doctor was fully forty hours on 
the ice, suffi from frost-bites, wounds, cold, 
—— 2 thirst. Used up though he was, 
on ing he drove to St. Anthony, where 
every care and attention was bestowed on him, 
and he came safely through the awful ordeal. 


*¢ ¢ 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PRODUCTS. 


| \ perry man declares that the average high- 
school graduate ‘‘cannot write a business 
letter in a good hand and good grammatical 
English, nor figure the interest on a bond at six 
per cent. for three months and four days.”’ 
He adds that the ability to do these things 
should be the test of good common-school edu- 
cation. In ‘*What Can a Young Man Do?’’ 
ex-Gov. Frank W. Rollins of New Hampshire 
says that the boys of to-day do not know their 
grammar or their arithmetic as well as their 
grandfathers did. 

My observation, writes Mr. Rollins, leads 
me to this conclusion. It has been brought to 
my attention in studying the work of stenog- 
=— who are the product of our public 
schools, in applicants for positions, and in gen- 
eral correspondence. There is a shiftlessness, 

an 





and precision and knowledge 
bility to construct sentences 
and to subtract, multiply and divide. Good 
handwriting is exceedingly rare. 

One of the best things you can do to educate 
a boy is to give him a printing-press. When 
I was about fourteen the great craze for amateur 
— spread through the country. I was 

ly affected, and at my father ht me 
a complete outfit—press, type, and all. think 
the day it arrived was one of the happiest of 
my life. I at once set up a printing-office, did 
job work, and published an amateur paper, of 
which I, with two friends, was editor, proprie- 
tor and compositor. For two winters we put 
in all our spare time out of school, evening 
included, in writing, setting type and printing. 
It was great fun and splendidly educating in a 
hundred ways. ‘There were in those days 
many such amateur papers, and we had our 
exchanges, rates for advertising, and so forth. 
I learned to set type very well, and the experi- 
ence thus obtained has since hel me out of 
many a tight place in spelling and punctuation. 


THE DONKEY DID NOT COUNT. 


he donkey-boys of the East are commonly 

sharp enough for the traveller who employs 
them, but the ordinary countryman who em- 
ploys the animal as a helper in his work does 
not share this reputation. In his book on 
**Village Life in Palestine,’’ the Rev. G. Rob- 
inson Lees says that ‘‘the townspeople have a 
very poor idea of the intelligence of the peas- 
ant.’” He quotes the following story as one 
that is current in that country: 


One day a fellah left a gate of the city with 
five — He counted them as they went 
im, then jum on the back of the 
poy Dee drove the rest in front of him down 
to the valley below. When they were beginning 
to ascend the opposite hill, the thought suddenly 
occurred to him there were only four. He 
looked round on all sides, but no other could 
he see, so he drove them all back to look for 
the one which he thought had been left behind. 
On reaching the gate he dismounted, then 
counted them over again, one by one, when lo! 
there were five. 

a in the ion of all his beasts, he 
mounted the hi and rode off. When he 
ng the place where he first discovered 
h a. he was reminded to count once more, 
with a like result. ‘‘By the life of my head,’ 
said he, ‘‘I must return for that which is left?” 
Back again at the city gate, he saw his five 
animals in a line; then he was heard to mutter. 
“Well, if I have four animals when I ride and 
five when I walk, by the life of my beard, I 
will go on foot!’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION RAIS I FIR ) Ill 











PsvorChristinas same price, Osrdde;Monpelier,vt.| PARLOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED) MAGIC BOX. 


to sell SOUVENIR POST CARDS. Samples and i i i 
terms fon Dickerman & Son, ‘Taunton, Mass. P A_ fascinating window 
display and electric opti- 


BOOK ON CATS AND DOGS, FREE {| <2! illusion, $2 to Sto. 


Gives home treatment for cats How Made” 10 stamps. 
and dogs when sick or well. Buffalo Mechanical and Electrical 
Write to Dr. A. C. Daniels, 172 Milk Laboratory, 140 Erie Count: 
8t., Boston. . Daniels’ Famous Bank Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Veterinary Remedies for home 































treatment of horses, cattle, dogs 
cats, sheep and swine are sold 
by all druggists and dealers. 






want more. New Eng. Post Oa: Dept. 118, Springfield, 





Holly and Gold Emb 1G y 
Xmas Post Cards 20.'s3 torwa. Write sconce You wi 
rd Co., Mass 





thing can be mended quickly and permanently with 


CHEMENTIUM 


A LIQUID PORCELAIN 
the new adhesive that “sticks everything, but is not sticky.’ Unaffected b 


with Czementium.’’ Send us 25 cents in stamps and obtain a tin, post-paid. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 


A broken dish, a cracked vase, a leaky kettle — anything and every- 


fire, water or chemicals. Nothing can possibly come ‘unstuck if mended 


CHIMENTIUM SALES CO., 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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BELLS SEASONING 


For 40 Years preferred by Chefs Cooks, 
e/Housekeepers to flavor 
Dressings for Poultry,Game, 
Meats ¢/Fish.Get Bells the 
only original. Refuse imitations. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices 
of white bread. Place in a deep dish adding butter the 
size of anegg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make bread right consistency. Add one even tablespoon 
of Bell’s Seasoning and 1 even teaspoon salt. When 
well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck 
add one raw onion chopped fine. 


——— 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning, 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c, can 300 Ibs. 


25c.and 50c. Cans; 6,12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50,75 and 1001b. Drums, 















No. K. 9 Price, $35.00 


Every one knows that to buy a complete set of tools, 
or any tools for any work, and be sure of satisfaction, 
all you have to do is to ask for Keen Kutter Tools, 


To save the trouble of collecting a useful set, and 
to provide a place ag soy 4 good for the proper 
care of fine tools, the Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets 
have been designed. Small and large assortments, 

Tool 


but every tool a Keen Kutter, every tool guaranteed. 
The only tool cabinets made containing a set of 

Cabinets guaranteed tools under one name and trade-mark, 
Cabinets are beautifully finished—fitted with racks 
and hooks for every tool. Drawers are supplied with 
. numberless accessories, such as screws, nails, wire, 


if E E N glue, clamps, sandpaper, etc. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in different 
sizes, and range in price from $8.50 to $125.00, accord- 
K U E R ing to the assortment of tools, 
Wt as uaicee If not at your dealer’s write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (lnc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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RIS. G-SUN” 
STONE POLIS 


The durability of the lustre pro- 
duced by RISING SUN Stove Polish 
Pp is what delights the housekeeper. 
veg Under the heat of the stove it is so 
much more durable than any other that 
there is nocomparison. Mixit with water 
and apply evenly with a cloth or brush to a 
cold or luke-warm (not hot) stove. Polish 
with a dry brush. The brilliant lustre will 
come out mirror-smooth and stay there. 

Just what you want. We know it. You 
will know it when you use it. Ask your 
grocer for it. 

In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 
MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors 
Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 



























You may be sure that your silverware will be 
spick and - for Thanksgiving if you use our 
FREE SAMPLE of 


Lord’s INFUSO Silver Polish. 


Infuso makes the care of your silver so simple 
and so easy that what is ordinarily a disagreeable 
duty for the housewife becomes a real pleasure. 

nfuso quickly and thoroughly removes all 
tarnish or spots, leaving a luster that lasts. 
Used by the leading jewelry merchants of the 
country—you may be sure they know the best. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with our half- pint jar at 25 cents, send us his name and 
address, and we will forward you, postage paid, for your effort, a liberal sample. 


F. T. LORD POLISH COMPANY . . .  . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











SAWYER’S! 


CRYSTAL 


Ammonia and Borax 


In the laundry it’s a great 
help to the busy house- 
wife; equally helpful for 
cleaning windows, mirrors, 
silverware, cut glass, etc. 


10c., 15c. and 25c. per Bottle 


of All Grocers. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 
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You have used Minute Gelatine —the reliable, the standard, the kind 
that comes all measured? Good! Now try 


Minute Gelatine 


Flavored 


our latest specialty, and one of the most convenient and delicious 
dessert propositions on the market. This is our 
regular Minute Gelatine with flavorings added. 
Can now be had in the following flavors: Chocolate, 
Wild Cherry, Pistachio, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange—seven’ of them. 

To prepare, simply dissolve the contents of a 
1o-cent a in a pint of boiling water and set 
to cool. 

Look at the clock when you begin and a 
when you get through, and see how long or ow 
short a time it takes; you'll say that we did right 
in calling it Minute Gelatine. 

If your grocer has the Minute goods he 
should have Gelatine Flavored. If not, send 
his name and toc, for a full size package by 
mail, including the Minute Cook Boo 





Minute Tapioca Co., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
















Thousands Use It 


for housecleaning; the bath and sick- 
room. It removes dirt, purifies the 
air and destroys disease germs. The 
best insurance for cleanliness and health. 
You'll find it in use in nearly all hospitals. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists in 
10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00 
Sealed Bottles and Yellow Packages. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. BOOKLET SENT FREE. 

Have you tried Sulpho-Napthol Soap ? 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Boston. 


SAWYER GRYSTAL BLUE COMPARY, 
SELLING AGENTS, BOSTON. 
















































rh a a wer to coffee. CA Sesolite te ¥ 
it disagrees with you, stop Ne 
using it and adopt Old Grist -~ for. Coffe e 
Mill as your dink. Whenyou =~. 

have used it a few days, you 


will be just as well satisfied - 
it as with real coffee, and 

will feel like a new being. his 
isn’t theory, it is fact, and your 
own experience will prove it. 














To go with your breakfast cup of 

Old Grist Mill, try some biscuits, 
muffins or griddle cakes made with . 

Old - eat pane Biscuit | | et the school children have Old Grist Mill, 
= t. " 

na cnc too. It's good for them. Order of your grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
































YOUR TURKEY 
" stuffed" with 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Spiced 
* PoultrySeasoning 


will make a 
holiday feast 
long to be 


remembered. 


STICKNEY & POOR 
SPICE COMPANY, 
Boston. 





10 cents 


at your 
grocer’s. 






























BAKERS © 


EXTRACTS | a 
LIKE pa 
PURE FRUITS /* 
BOTTLED 





Be Sure 
You Get 
This 
Package. 


GUARANTEED UNDER NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW, 
Serial Number 1510. 














